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FING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—New 
will be admitted into the following Departments 
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MENT of APPLIED SCIENCES, which aes 
be obbae Instruction for those who are likely to 
. Engineering, Surveying, Architecture, = the peer 
J ‘of Manufacturing Art. Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
, Chemistry, Surveying, Someta Drawing, mere 
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History, Mathematics, English History an 
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in Medicine at the Universities of London, Edinburgh, 
snd to pass + at the College of Surgeons and 
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Peer partion any one of these Departments 
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OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES and of) of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

The Course of Study at this Institution will commence on 
THURSDAY, the 6th of NOVEMBER, 1851: and the following 
Lectures and ‘Practical Demonstrations wili be given during the 
Session :— 

3 Sanit, Pht apelied to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 

2 NATU URAL ‘ihistoity, applied to Geology and the Arts—Ed- 

3. MECHANIC AL SCIENCE, with its cpotications to Mining— 
Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Reco 

4. aes x 3-04 with its special Applications—John Percy, 


» GEOLOGY, andi wrainl applications—A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
. MINING and MINERAL LOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 
The Fee for the Course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
Pounds; or seeuty Pounds for each Session, Fro rom November to 
oy 1d, in Ge a 
nstruction in the Field, in Geology, Mini an 
Palsontology is included in the above cha: “ _ 
Oceasional Students may attend separate a Lectures and 
_— Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 


Cy e Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
the reception of Penis on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
Session of Five Mo: 

Officers of the ‘army and Navy, either in the Queen’s or the 
Honourable East India Company’s Service, are admitted to the 
Lectures at half the usual charges. 

pee whe propose to ae with the view of obtaining the 
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ina's 's College, London. 

Tuc en meio F, D.D., Principal. 


(\UBEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
SESSION 1851-52 
FACULTY OF ARTS. wae 
Z ill COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTO 
> koh Hh ICULATION EXAMINATION will begin on 
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Scholars are exempeed from payment of one-half the 
r depart 
a yt d a, of the several examinations, the 
of study, and other yy py, information 
i the mode of proceeding for the . 
femur in Ircland, see * “Phe Belfast ea s Col- 
(By order of the President,) 
W. J. C. ALLEN, Registrar. 
Queen's College, Belfast, June, 1851. 
\UEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
' SESSION 1851-52. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Be SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
wi. The MATRICULATION ‘EXAMINATION will begin 
AM OCTOBER 24. 
HOLARSHIPS, of the value of 201, each, will be awarded, 
at the commencement of the Session. Scholars 
a payment of one-half of the Class Fees in their 


times and subjects of the several examinations, the 
meal and a pariiontons, ¢ + ——-4 -_ Eee 


of proceedin D. the 
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rt order of the President) C. ALLEN, 
Queen's College, Belfast, June, 1851. 
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Quen's College, Belfast, June, ies” 


UVEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
SESSION 1851-52. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Th SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
} tte CORRE CULATION EXAMINATION will begin on 


Wo SCHOLA HSE 
OLARSHIPS, of the value of - 2. will be 
by the the’ Session. 
from payment of one-half of tne Class Fees 
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POLLEGIATE § SCHOOL, SrockweLt Green, 
Soaney, ¥.—The Rev. SAMUEL BELL, A.M., Ph.D., Prin: 
Duile le Masters for the Continental Languages, 
es of s Gram, ng, te, T hie Establishment combines the advan- 
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ti dto apply to Mr. TRENHAM 
Reexs, at the Museum, from “ehom th the necessary information 
may be obtained. T. DE LA. BECHE, Director. 


RexAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of rues yocries in this IN- 
STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
and Assistants. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
Ty October next, and end on Saturday, the 2ist of February, 
1852, 


The FEE for Btofents pwerking every day 
during the Session. 
Four days in the —y 
Three days in the week 
_— days in the week, is 
y in the week, is. 5 
Hours of Attendance from 'N ‘ine to Five. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at the College. 


uys. ~The MEDICAL SESSION commences 
o Finer of OCTOBER.—The INTROPUCTORY 
ADDNESS will be given by BENJAMIN GUY BABINGTON, 
M.D. F.R.S., on Wednesday, the Ist of October, at 2 o'clock. 
‘Dt desirous of becoming Students must give aatetaetoey 
testimony as to their education and conduct: they are required to 
pay 404. for — a year, 40l. for the second year, and 10. for every 
su of attendance; or the sum of 100/, in one pay- 
ment, wil zntitle the Student to & perpetual ticket. 
Dressers, Clinical Clerks. an ident Obstetric 
Clerks, are selected, according to merit, from those Students who 


have attended a second tc 
‘y to Guy’s Hospital, is authorized to 











Mr. Srocser, Agent: 
enter Mg names 0 Students, and to give further information if 
requi 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 
COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Mr. SKEY, at7 o'clock p.m. 
LECTURES. 
Burrows. 





Mr. Pag 
Mr. Holden —™ Mr. Coote. 
Anatomy—Dr. Kirkes. 


SUMMER SESSION 1853, commencing May 1. 





Mi , &c.—Dr. West. 
jomparative eT Bt M’Whinnie. 
Practical C —Mr. 





Hospitav Pacenen—The Hospital contains 589 beds, and 
relief is afforded to 80,000 patients annually. The in- tients are 
visited daily by the Physicians and Surgeons, and Clinical Lec- 
tures are detivered weekly ; those on the Medical Cases ey Dr. 

Burrows; those on the Surgical Cases by Mr. 

‘tanley, and Mr. Lloyd. The out-patient are 
Lawrence, by the Assistant Physiciansand Assistant Surgeons. 


Co.Leciate EstaBiisument.—Warden, Mr. Paget. Studentscan 
reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the col- 
legiate system, established under the direction of the Treasurer 
and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some of the 
Teachers and other gentlemen connected with the Hospital also 
receive Students to reside with them. 

Scus.ansnirs, Prizes, &c.—At the end of the Winter Session 
Examinations w a be held oe Dy mpeg of oo & year, senate 
for t one of 5vl. for one year. e Examination 
of the Classes for P vines and Certificates of merit will take place at 
th tim 

Farther in: information may be obtained from the Medical or Sur- 
po Officers or Lecturers, or at the Anatomical Museum or 

rary. 





lente for the UNIVERSITIES 
ont HOLY ORDERS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 
Graduate in Honours, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES into his family a 
few SENIOR PUPILS. His house is most commodious, stand- 

in its own grounds, in a pleasant and healthy neighbourhood, 
within thirteen miles of London, accessible by railway. The 
highest references can be given. Terms 120/. per annum. ag 
would also be happy to furnish Mey facility to Candidates 
poring, for Holy Orders. Terms 12l. per month.—Address, 

, Church Association, Southampton-street, Strand. 








E: XHIBITION OF 1851.—The Building is 
ALLY, from 9 
opens at 11), and Closes at t Sunset i Fenny Pals ring elbrape ad 
The Exhibition will CLOSE on SATUR wax OCTOBER 11. 
DIGBY WYATT. 


mBAT EXHIBITION. ee &e. 
WANTED.—Exhibitors willing to dispose of Models con- 
nected with Civil Engineering and the Mechanical Arts, including 
specimens of Manufacturing Processes, may possibly hear of a 
parchaser, by pédressing FREE and IMMEDIATELY to care 
of C. KR. Weld, Esq., Royal Society, Somerset House, London, 
stating the number of the Catalogue and the lowest price. 


REE EXHIBITION. ART-UNION of 
LON DON.—The EXHIBITION of W 
PRIZE-HOLDERS of 1851, is NOW OPEN ON Poca att oe 
tickets, daily, from Ten tili Six, at the Society of British A —— 
Gallery, egy one Trill goptions « 0} on silt the 27th inst. 
OLDEN TIME’ is ready for Te on mpeg oleae 
Sept. 11, 1851. iewis cretari 


POcOcK, Secretarics. 
[HE ART UNION OF GLASGOW, 


an» 52. yy 1841. 
Secretary's Office, 36, ARGYLE-ARCADE. 
Licensed by ‘Ket of = — 's Privy Council. 











HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 


PRESIDENT. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF HAMILTON, BRANDON AND 
CHATELHERAULT. 

The object of the Ant Union oF Grascow is, briefly, to aid in 
extending amongst the community a knowledge of the Fine Arts 
by the pen & and dissemination amongst the Members of 
me Sab 4 mat O G titutes Me: 

ubscription of One Guinea constitu! mbership for On 
Year. The whole Subscriptions, after deducting the becessary 
Expenses, are devoted to the purchase of Pictures, Drawings, 
Scul, tures, Engravings, and other Works of Art. ch Mem 
for the present year, for every Guinea subscribed, is entitled to othe 
following vgivinass 


ATER BE 

‘H FATHER 
26 id 17 inches. 

im a] = Chance of obtaining one of 100 Panian Statcetres 
an 

it To "the Chance of obtaining a Painting, or other Work of 
Art, at the Annual Meeting. 

Progress of the pean for - Hy Four Years. 
eoccecece 8 8 


v 





x3 ‘th e very beautiful and la Engravi f 
ELLES,’ after J. Paituip, by Baus, tmeasuring 


Honorary Secretaries for London, 
(of whom every information may be obtained). 
Messrs. Lloyd TGraves & Ci Lagdente pill. 
.e = 1 
pa ent-st) 
poe 1. Reeves & Sons 113, * Cheapside. 
Maclare, aa jald & Macgregor, 37, Walbrook, 


Mansion 
H.E. Montgomery, | Esq. 18. 18, Fencharch-strest, 
GEORGE GRANT, Es Scottish P: vid t 
Institution, 12, Boa, Secretary, ot 
ROBERT ALEXANDER KIDSTON, 
Acting Secretary. 


Art Union Office. 
Glasgow, September, 1851. 


o SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.._WANTED 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL a GENTLEMAN ex 
TUITION, to undertake the English, Writing, Arithmetic, &., 
and assist generally in the duties of the School.—Apply. By AG a 
statement of age. Salo. fications, and Salary expected, to the Rev. 





in 
ienced in 


A. Z., Whi 


\HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square. 
—The NEXT SESSION (1851- ~1852) will COMMENCE on 


WEDNESDAY, the — of OCTO! 
wilt be dulivered dos the 
onday, 


oer oon O Class that me meeta t twice in the week, and Three ‘Guineas for 

but Tickets may be obtained in each 

Clana tor 8 single ie “teri. mn.— For a detailed Prospectus apply at the 
College, 47, Bed 


CLERGYMAN, residing within a mile of 
Cambridge, a high } Wran; pas of his year in that Duicersiiy, 

has a VACANCY for a PUPIL 
East India Com 
hends Sanscrit, 
sical and Mathematical sub; 
150l. per annum.— Address, 
Co., ksellers, Cambridge. 


DUCATION, by the Sea, W EsTon-suPER-M4RE, 
Sounnene.~ The: comforts of a happy pone in a very healthy 
Watering Plac: wi rse of faetronnen 
in all eh branches of a liberal ‘Education, imparted by — 
Masters, 3, tOBk by Young Gentlemen, on m ~ik,. tore 
at the : thew. <INs’S "8 Establishment.—An ARTICLED 
PUPIL IS piaik 


ERMAN. — FI SCHLUTTER, from Saxe- 
nburg, gives LESSONS IN GERMAN by means of 
English — or Italian. For references: — Prof. ee 
London University College; Dr. Gaebler, Stafford House 
James's; Prof, Troppaneger, R.M. Academy, Woolwich,— Address, 
33, Gower-place, Euston-square. 


J. DENT has REMOVED from 82 to 61, 
STRAND, (being 21 doors nearer to Charing-cross, and 
directly opposite Bedford-street,) and solicits an inspecti: n of his 
extensive STOCK of CHRONOMETERS, TCHES and 
CLOCKS, as above, also at 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 
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N ARTIST, a Draughtsman on Wood, of ex- 

tensive —- has a VACANCY for a PUPIL. A pre- 

mium will be uired.—For particulars apply to Mr. H. M. 
Appey, Publisher, 21, Old Bond-street. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
MEDICAL PUPILS.—A ed ge being © Jostanes of 
tal Schools, and residing within e 
sniper walk of tree otiet large Medical Schools, offers a go 
and Tuto 

don. Terms 12. per annum.— Address, M.D., care 

ru ju Landon Surgical instrument Maker, 41, Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury. 


RINTERS’ ATH BNEUM. —A PUBLIC 
MEETING will i i eld on MONDAY EVENING. Sept. 

1851, at ANDERTON OTEL, Fleet-street, for the np at 

he an advan- 

eg of a Club with = incioenen to a Literary and Scientific 

fase of wr paderthenamcot RINTEKS’ ATHEN ZUM?’ 

CHAS. KNIGHT, Esq. wil ; the Chair at half-past Eight 

o’clock precisely, and 7 Gentlemen connected with the Lite- 

Profession are expected to address the Meeting. Members of 

jes in gonnexion wit dent = printing profession, such as Copper: 

Print Kb Ty 
pa 7 ers. Ae are res) ectfully, invited to be present. Subeeriy. 
fie a Members ’ Names enrolled on the payment 

















E. mDwahve, Hon. See. 
Wellington-street, Goswell-street. 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TRE ATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOM@OPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-squar 
Tamncinnt by Voluntary Contributions, 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the ption of the i poo 
suffering from acute disease. Gratuitous advice is also given to 
Out- patente, The pee Officers “ the Hospital are in attend- 
ance dail ars of for from half-past 
Seven to Nines o'clock, and for Son from Eight i half-past 
Nine o'clock, in the Morning. 

Ie v Parte (in Hospital), Sept. 17. 
ut-PaTiENTS— 
r attendance during the week ending Sept. 17.. 
same week 


New cases in 
d fro t (Oot 16,1850) . 


Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received LA the 
Treasurer, by the Honorary Secretary ; Drummond & waning: 
cross, and Glyn & Co, Lombard-street, Bankers ; Sie see 


WILLIAM WARNE, Hon. See. 
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9, Gresham-street West. 
RCHER'S PREPARED COLLODION for 


producing instantaneous Positive an - 
hic Pictures, per —~ Js, 34 HORNE, T THORN TH Wal & 
W Opticians, &c. 123 and 121, Newgate-street, Lo 


See Art-Journal for July, 1851, 
pprRoenseey and ENGRAVING.— 


Estates, Plans, Drawings of Machinery, Manufacturers’ 
Patterns, Illustrations to Works of Science, Lan: and Por- 
traits, Show Cards, Circular. Letters, &c.; Bankers’ Notes and 
Cheques, Certificates, Bills of Exchange and Lading, Invoices, 
Cards, &c.; and every Soncrtannen of Engraving and Lithographing, 
by the first artists and workmen, at the lowest current rate of 
charges.—WATERLOW & SONS, 65 to 6%, London Wall, London. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPs &CO., 16, GREAT Cre STREET, 
London, undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of 
BooKs, PAMPn LETS, SERMONS, &c. The Works are got up 
in the best manner very greatly under’ the charges ; while in 
the Publishing Department every endeavour is made to promote an 
yy e. Authors will save consipeRaBLy by employing 
ore & 














BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, Xc. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LOUDOE, © ng 
spectfully enneqnee to Ladies and Gen’ en desirous rf eT med 
te uction ‘ounts of Ty 
eafcutated for handsomely andexpeditiously PRINTING at type 
PAMPHLETS, &. B. & H. secure for Works printed by 
them the advantage of being published by the first Londen Houses, 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Madiveots Magazine. 
SN Stee well pressed ‘ ~ ; 


1,000 
jimens 


Forward 
of Type, es pe 8 TO AUTHOKS for 
the extent 


amy of —— when printed, &., tranamiteed 
on receipt Postage-stam 
bad 2 VACANOY for au. TIN-DOOR APPRENTICE, 


HE ATHENUM for Turge Guineas, 
from 1830 to 1850 innenien, in 21 vols. 4to. ly half- 
bound in in calf had of A. Houpen, Bookseller, Exeter. 
*y* ©, LOUUES of BECOND-HAND "BOOKS post-free. 
ye QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cixxvit1. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for the fortheomin Number must 
noderworded te at ene by the 23rd, and BILLS for inser- 


Joux Morray, Albemarle-street. 


part of the an dom. 8 














Just published, price One — handsomely bound in cloth 
oards, 


THE ART-JOURNAL 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


“ But all illustrated catalogues must give way before the JWus- 

trated Catalogue which has been in course of periodical publication 
by the Proprietors of the Art-Journal,—and is now completed in 

one magnificent volume. Among its multiplied records, — great 
Industrial Gathering of 1851 can scarcely be expected to leave be- 
hind it any literary or pictorial record more peterestinn or attrae- 
tive than this superb publication. Asa mere Book of Beauty for the 
drawing- room table, sucha volume furnishes a fund of great and 
various interest ; but it is as a record of the Great Exhibition fast 
drawing to its close that the book has a permanent value as an 
dition to the hbrary,—for those who did see the gathering, and for 
those who did not. They who did, may here again and again refresh 
memories which are amongst the most remarkable au pleasant 
of their lives,—and they who did not, may gather here some lively 
impressions of a scene such as the world will in all probability 
never see again.” — A. m. 

Published by G, Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row; and may be had 
of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


Sales by Auction. 


Select and Valuable Library, Oil Paintings, and Surgical 


Instruments. 
Y Messrs. T. M. FISHER & SON, at the 
Exchange Kooms, Manchester, on WEDNESDAY, THURS- 
DAY, and FRIDAY, the 21th, 25th, and 26th days of September, 
1851, Sale to commence rake day punetually at 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon: the Valuable and Curious LIBRA KY, collected by the 
late PETER BARKOW, Esq. Surgeon, C liffurd-street, Chorlton- 
upon- Medlock, with great labour and jotement, consisting of up- 
wards of 1,500 Standard Works, in excellent condition, and contain- 
ing, among others,—Library of Entertaining Knowledce. 21 vols.— 
The Borderer’s Table-book, 900 woodcuts, 5 res jn — Clarke's Tra- 





Monthly Sale of Printing anda Bookbinding Material, 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, cat hie H 


Fleet-street, on W 
faett Hercules a Printi EDRE 


i 
Waele 


i 


— ay 


Porter, of Leeds—Smith’'s Iron fine seni Prin 
Ts’ Cloth--about a t 


This is the 
eld on the fi 
ret Wi 


if 


—s00 Ih. New Type—Bookbin 
Book Covers— Printing and othe Paper, &c. Thig 
intended series of Monthly Sales, to ~ : 
in each month, for wees Sal —— of Prope: 
binding and Printing 


i 
ry 


‘on 
with 





EONARD & PEIRG 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.8, 
Ru = a vr Property, Books, Paint! 
sales S Auetvon, A ee er articles, respectfully 
e Subscribers are Conductors of Boston Sales of of Book 
the Trade, which take place in the finn Seek in June and N 
JO 


ber of each year. @PH LEONA 
LES Pegi 


Te 
nite 


ie 


FRENCH READING FOR scHoo: 
Edited by Dr. DUBUC., » 
Price 4s. bound in cloth, 


INQ AUTEURS CON 
EXTRAITS NOU VEAUX saat Races ea 


pT dp berg gt ERS 
HUGO, Recueil destined Etseigpemeni tele Ia Langue Pusat 
ice 22. bound in cloth, 
PICCIOLA, par M. X. B. Saintine, 
“This charming fiction is well adapted to t 
—— it has been revised and republished in this 
Class-Bouk for young persons learning Frencb.”—, 
Fdinburgh: R. Grant & Son, 


Princes-strest 
Bell, Fleet-street. = ee Londen: 





vels, 11 vols —Trail ’s Josephus, 2 vols —Aikin’ —Thirl- 
wall’s History of Greece,5 vola.— Niebuhr’s History of Rome, 6 vols, 
—Rotteck’s History of the World, 4 vols.—Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
3 aaa —Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 13 vols.— Hob! English and 
Latin Works, 16 vols.—De Lolme on the Constitution of kngland— 
emg 's Works, 6 vols.—Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, 4 vola— 
Tytier’s History of Scotland, 7 vols.—Lingard’s History of En; 
land, 13 vols. — Robertson's W hie. 8 vols.—J ohnson’s W orks, 9 vol 
—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 27 vols,— Family Library, 14 vols,— 
Bohn’s Classical, and Antiquarian Libraries— 
Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of aileelaien. 3 vols —Chetham So- 
ciety’s Publications, 14 vols.—Ritter's Ancient Philosophy, 4 vols. 
—Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 2 vols —David Hume’s Philo- 
sophical Works, 4 vols—Sir Humphry Davy’s Works, 9 vola— 
Brougham’s Political Philosophy, 3 vols.—Burnet’s H History of the 
Reformation, 4 vols.— History of the F\ 
vols.—Blount’s Fragmenta Antiquitatis—Webster’s Dictionary— 
Dibdin’s a les ga W hitaker’s History of Manchester, 2 vols — 
listoire Naturelle des Viseaux Mouches, 85 col. plates—Lamou- 
roux’s Histoire des Polypiers Coralligénes Fiexibles, very rare 
—Cuvier’s Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles, 10 vols. text, 2 
vols. plates—Papillon’s Exotique, par Cramer, 4 vols. handsomely 
bound in calf, with numerous coloured plates, the text in German 
and French—Dictionunaire des Beienees Naturelles, 60 vols. from 
1817 to 1838, with upwards of 1,000 plates—Schiller’s Works—Gall 
and Spuraheim’s Avatomie et Phy Slologie du Systéme Nerveux, 3 
vols —The Sydenham Boslaty’s Works, 24 vols—John Hunter's 
Works, with plates, 4 vols. boards—Several Works on Insanity, 
&c.—Shakspere— Adam Clarke’s Commentaries— Book of Homilies, 
in black letter, 16:3—Mason on the Consecration of Bishops, 1613— 
Cooper’s Tracts, 1789— Penny Geen, bandsomely half-bound 
in calf, 16 vola. — Kay Society’s W orks—Palzontographical Society’s 
WwW orks— Bridgewater ‘Treatises—4 volumes of Mosses. and one of 
Fungi, collected by the late Edward Hobson, of Manchester— 
—a British Star Fishes—Bell’s British Crustacea, Quadrua- 
Br ees —Yarrell’s British Birds and Fishes—Johnson’s 
ritish wg vty re ‘itson’s Birds’ 5, 
Witherings Botany—Walks about 
ae rusalem, finels illustrated—Anatomie de l’Homme—Physical 
Atlas— Celestial Atlas—Also four very clever Oil 5 nintings. by C. 
Calvert, Wilson, — ao Brown, and Noble; and several Cases of 
Surgical Instrume 
The whole may 7 be a on Monday and specie. the 22nd and 
2ard of September, at the place of Sale and Catal had there 
on and after Thursday, the )ith of September ; or from, the Auc- 
tioneers, 39, Princes-street, Manchester, who will forward same by 
post, on application containing four postage stamps. 














TO ZOOLOGISTS. 
Knowsley Park, near Liver, 
Borpce of SALE by AUCTION ofthe renowned “MENAGERIE 
and AVIARY formed 7 the late Right Hon. the Earu or 
okay K.G., President of the Zoological Society of London. 


’ 
R. J. C. STEVENS is honoured with instrne- 
tions from the Executors of the late noble Earl, to SELL 
by. PUBLIC AUCTION, on the Premises, KNO WSLEY Six 
iles from Liverpool. on MONDAY, 6th of October, and m 
following days, the whole of the LIVE ANIMALS and BIRDS 
contained in the KNUWSLEY MENAGERIE, green only the 
five Eland Antelopes selected by the Zool: cal Sostet v of London, 
and one specimen or series to be selected by Her T Mojesty. in pur- 
suance of a desire expressed by the late Earl Thi cpm M4 
admitted by Zoologists to be the finest extant; it numbers 
including an unique Collection of the 


wards of 1,600 Deer, t 
rarest Antelopes, Deer, Indian Cattle, Zebras, Liamas, Alpacas, 

c., which are peculiarly he i f Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, as ornamental specimens for the Park. 

May be viewed by Catalogues (price 5s. each), to t one 
only, to the viewing os Monday, the ~ gs inst, or 2 one of five 
following days. ese may yy by persons intending to 
Purchasers at ther eae, at the oes Knowsley Hail; andof Mr, 
J.C, Stevens, 38, King-street, jondon. 

The Tusto ton Station on the Taverpeel and Manchester Railway 
is about two miles from the Park. 





okie WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 

UARTERLY REVIEW.—BILLS and ADVERTISE- 
MENS 8 for the forthcoming Number are requested to be sent on- 
a before mone DAY, the 22nd instant, to Groompriper & Sons, 


BAKER’S CATALOGUE of -CHEAP 

* SECOND-HAND BOOKS, THEOLOGICAL and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS, may be had gratis on application, or by post on 
Gading © penny stamp to frauk it.—19, Goswell-street, near the 
General Post office, London. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
LL THE BEST NEW Wonks Suny be 
1 succession, withou! fe of Own 


Guinea Pee ANNUM, and by = Birt Sass Uo Country a A of 
Two Guineas Pp be forwarded on 
application. 


Cuaaces. Epwagp Mupm, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 








10,000 Volumes of Books, Stationery, c. 


M R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 22nd, and An following 
days, about’ 10,00 VOLUMES of BOOKS in’ever: department o: 
Literature, the Property of the late THEOPHILUS NOBLE, of 
Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, large quantity of oer ~ ge eo 
morandum and Account two Copying Machines, & 


Rare Tracts, Mr. GEO. WATKINSON’S Library. 


ME; L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fretctrest, on FRIDAY, 26th, and SATURDAY, 
— some boo 8 from an old Family ‘Library ; ;. including an ex- 
mblage of ‘T'racts on . Coinage. — 

Banks, Pubive inetibasion, &c., in 187 Volumes, collected 
—- 100 years ago, ing numerous articles of conanaien 
Eruditerum YY Anno 1682 ad 1727, 57 vols.—Valpy’s 
141 vols.—Some 





riety—Acta 
Edition of the Delphin and Variorum Classics, 1 
Curious Manuscri| ple—Early Pi Printed Books; to which is added, 
the. pt RARY of the late Esa. 
aL! of England, in which will be found a series 
to Catholica, Black-letter Thealogy, &a 


EO. WATKINSON, mans yours | 





- oe BOOKS FOR DERBYSHIRE, 

; d Pl 
om en, with Mar mS oP 
A Mer GEM of the PEAK, containing a 


Account of MATLOCK, BUXTON, 7h 
W. ADAM. 5th edition. CHATSWORTH, i 


MATLOCK and its “VICINITY. Price ls, 
BUXTON, CHATSWORTH, &c. Price ty, 
London : J. & C. piasies G. Eutemectncow, Derby: 


Pike; Wilkins Matlock Bemrose. Bak 
Buxton: Bright and Turner. Ashbourne: — 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY, PORTABLE, AND POCKET 
BIBLES, &e 


ATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY: 
Pictorial, ~~ a= Edition, 740 Wood 
Pi; vols, 4 4to. cloth, 3 half-calf, 2. 10a ; calf, 


2. Cobbin’ 8 Domestic Bible. With Notes, Re 
Sections, and I Il ith 
and Steel 7 1 thick val. ae oth, 288, ; calf, 348; no 

With ee References, 


rocco, 448. Also in Partef or 

3. The Oriental Bible. 
9 coloured Maps and numerous Wood if 
printed. Crown 8vo. Moroeco, 18. 6d. ; iat i 208; dit 
extra, or antique, 248. 

4. Cobbin’s Portable Commentary: A vary 6 * 

rior Pocket Bible, with copious. pm References, and 
Soleuzed Maps. Morocco, 98, 6d.; ditto flexible, 10s, éd.; 
extra, 12s. 6a. 3 ditto antique, 148. 2° 

a. Cobbin’s Pocket Commentary. Cloth, %.; 

3a 6d. ; roam, Mags. 403 French morocco, Maps, 6d; 

calf, Toke Maps: 


6. The ‘Analytical Bible. A 
thin Pocket Bible, with 5 and 9 coloured Maps 
roceo, flexible, 108, ; do, extra, 

7. Cobbin’s Bible "Romessboancer: 
loth gilt, 28. 6d. 
' Tenien: Bible Warehouse, 13, Gough-square; Partridge & 
Oakey, Paternoster-row. 





Maps. 
32. ize. 








TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDBNS. 


PHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLES) 
Of Saturday, September 13, contains Articles on- 


| a4 field, opt. of 


by 
Bide Beiien cons sone. bye r. mise 
oc reviewed Veen 


Association, report 
British 3- rr 5M 


Cc a Horticultural 
Celery and Onions, by 
Cryptogams, reproiuction of the 


7 enfrev 

~ by yy the Rev. C. Wilkins} 
it, — tea 

Paxmers’ Clubs—report..of the, 


Hadd: 

‘armers’ relief to 

Farming, <3 culture in,| Societies 

by Mr. Goodiff 

Fruit, 7 

Guano adulteration 

nt — and preserving 
3 ing an 

(op inildew. idew. by Me, Grabam| 
(wi 

<° rvcolte ert Soclety’sschedule,| Ww 
b: rv. Edwards 


ihe ros odoratus, monstrosity 
of, by Dr. Lankester 


The‘ Gardeners’ s’ Chronicle 








Mark-lane, goutnasta. and Li 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, le 
and a — je Ne wilh 
actions of the week. 
for Advertise 
ORDER of any Newsvender.-OPPICB 
\ments, 5, Upper Wellington-stree t, Covent-garden, Landes 
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=H AND GERMAN PROTESTANT® 

CHURCH HOUSE, MERTON, SURREY— 

t, conducted by a French Gentleman, for 

School in Paris, and Author of a 

‘ish Dictionary, and other Educational Works, 

‘advantages of a superior Classical and Commer- 

Education, with an enlarged system of Continental 

Daily Lessons are given by French and German 

- and the family being French, that Language 

” and the Pupils are waited upon by French 

Mansion, which is beautifully situate in the midst 

servants. unds, has lately been considerably enlarged, and 

dentensive Brod on inspection, to be admirabiy adapted for 

ipo ‘urposes, for which it has been specially planned. 
s to 


of a | 





i i ri be proved by 

erton is peculiarly salubrious, as can 
emen whose sons have been 
Clergymen. and a on limited, and of the best 
roduce of the estate. Pupils are suc- 
Aitory and Naval Examinations, and 
ed in Mathematics, Fortification, Engineer- 
g and Drilliug. There is also a separate 
rtment directed by a Parisian Lady. ‘Terms 
preferred, inclusive. Several trains daily = 
sh a huveh-stuest, . For 








and O rom t 
‘and References apply to the Prineipal. 


Pent 
HE DEAN and CHAPTER of WESTMIN- 
Tren ig abou ret it house onthe vacant ground 





Sanctua\ _D 

iaeten the — er Abbey invite parties desiring to have a 

ity of the Courts of Law and the Houses of 

to inspect the plans, at the office of the architect, G. G. 

Esq. Spring-gardens, who is instructed to consider such 

deations therein as may, without interfering w ith the general 

rp. accord with the taste or convenience of parties willing to 

‘slease of one or more of the houses. The terms and condi- 

ome ‘of the lease and other particulars may be obtained on applica- 

ue. G. Vincent, Eon, Broad Sanctuary, or to H. A. Hunt, 
Ai, +-at t 4 ta j ter. 


a4 P 








RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION, 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 


MRAVELLING CHARTS; 
or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, for perusal on the Journey ; in 
which are noted, the Towns, Villages, Churches, Mansions, Parks, 
ions, Bridges, Viaducts, Tunnels, Gradients, &c. ; the Scenery 
woi its Natural History j the Antiquities, and their Historical 
Asociations, &c., passe by the Railway. With numerous Illus- 
gations ; constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the 
Railway Carriage. 
following, each in a wrapper, may be had at the 
= . principal a aol 


| LNDON AND BRIGHTON, containing a Map and 83 


Bugravings, 2nd edit. price 6d.. 
2 LONDON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52 Engray- 
ings, price 6d. 


1 LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 52 
Engravings, price 4d. 


s LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 Engravings, 
price 6d, 


4 LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, includ- 
inga View from Richmond Hill, price 2d. 


LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
with 125 Engravings, price 1a 

1. WNDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price 1s. 

& LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, with a Map 
and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 

*IONDON TO CAMBRIDGE, with a Map and 48 En- 
sravings, price 6d. 

i. LONDON TO FOLKSTONE AND DOVER, with a 

and 99 Engravings, price ls. 


i, LANDON TO RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM, with 
16 Engravings, price 1s. 


‘ALLER CHARTS for'EXCURSIONS from: 
LONDON: 


LTORINGSTON AND HAMPTON COURT, with 17 Engrav- 
ings, price 1d. 


4- HARROW, with 13 Engravings, price 1d. 

1-HANWELL AND SOUTHALL, with 12 Engravings, 14 
4— CROYDON, with 8 Engravings, price 1d. 

\~ RBIGATE, with 33 Engravings, price 3d. 

‘~ WATFORD, with 27 Engravings, price 2d. 

L- moron. ETON AND WINDSOR, with 23 Engrayings, 


Also, in Octavo, 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 


ON THE 


Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South- 
Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 


10 PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravin rice ld. 
~HARROW, with 7 Engravings, sae th 
~SHOREHAM, with 4 Engravings. price 1d. 

~ GUILDFORD, with 9 Engravings, price 2d. 

- INCHESTER, with 11 Engravings, price 2d. 

~GRoY DON, with 9 Engravings, price }d. 
HDOLNGSTONE AND HEVER, with 7 Engravings, 


nee 1 
~ REIGATE, with 10 Engravings, price 1d. 
-W , » P 
a WEYBRIDGE, with 13 Engravings, 
OF the whole in One Volume, price 18: 
Published at 14; Wellingtdn-street North, St¥and. 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 
Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Upper GoWER-STREBT, and 27, Ivy-LANE, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 
ss 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS, 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I, 
FIFTH EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 


OF 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euctid as is necessary and sufficient fora right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 


By GeorcE Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


II. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 

By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill, 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 


° 


POPULAR 


ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Gzorce Danzey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


IV. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
«< For students who only seek this limited 1 ledge of 


Lately published, 
WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families. 
— se 

In crown 8yo. cloth, with Nine Engravings, price 2s, 
ITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS ; or, CONVER- 


SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. By EMILY ELIZABBTH 
WILLEMENT, Authoress of * A Catechism of Familiar Lo 
Ce 


‘Conversations of Little Herbert and his Mother on Zoology,’ 
With Illustrations by F. G. Sarcent. 

Contents:—I. Tue Returns rrom Scnoot— Description of Orni- 
thology. II. Gexerat Sraucture or Birps. 1H. Tae Forsaken 
Nest— Nests in general, and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
Building and breeding. 1V. Tux Ostricu—The Dinornis, or 
Frightfal Bird of New Zealand, &c. V. Binpsor Prey—The 
the Falcon, and Owl kinds. VI. A Visit to Tue FarM-varp— 
Domestic Poultry—Birds of the Pie kind. VII. Sone Binps—The 
Indian Present. VIII. Tue Crane k1nD—More Treasures for the 
Museum. IX. Waterrowi—The Visit to the Menagerie—Expi- 
ration of the Holidays—The Return to 0ol—Conelusion. 

“ Miss Willement has an easy and gracious way of attracti 
attention of little ones to her lessons on birds and anim 
stories, dialogues and anecdotes suited to their capacities, The 
present little book deals with the subject of Birds; and whether 
she lectures the young idea on the mysteries of the farm-yard, 
carries the imagination across the desert in parents of the ostrich, 
or scales the mountain side in search of the lordly eagle, the effect 
is all the same; the attentionis kept up by variety and apposite- 
ness of remark.”—Athenerum. 

“We recommend the work to parents to put into the hands of 
their children, and to induce them attentively and repeatedly to 
peruse it; but though written professediy for the instruction 
merely of boys and gus * Little Herbert's Midsummer Holidays’ 
will not be found altogether uninteresting by persons of mature 
age, few of whom can read the volume without meeting here and 
there with a good deal they did not know. It will be seen 
that there is just enough of ornithology to doaway with any doubt 
as to the identification of the subjects under discussion—a matter 
too often disregarded in children’s books in those branches of know- 
ledge which are in any way connected with science, at the same 
time we have none of the dry technical details which tend to 
render scientific subjects uninteresting to extreme zee The 
authoress has not only given a succinct and excellen of 
the birds she mentions, but has conveyed many deeply in ry 
facts respecting their general habits.”— Weekly Times. 

** Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays’ is another of Miss 
Willement’s excellent works for children. It consists of Conver- 
sations on Ornithology, and under the heads—Keturn from School 
—General Structure of Birds—The Forsaken Nest—The Ostrich— 

irds of Prey—A Visit to the Farm-Yard—song Birds—The Crane 
kind—and Waterfowl, a variety of information relative to the 
winged inhabitants of the air and the denizens of the farm~yard is 

iven. Miss Willement’s style is familiar and pleasant, and we 
ook on her three little volumes—*The Catechism of Familiar 
Things,’ * Conversations on Zoology, and * Conversations on Orni- 
thology’—as essential helps in the education of children.” 
Norfolk Chrontele. 


By the same Author, 
Price 18. 6d. bound in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 
ONVERSATIONS of LITTLE HERBERT 
and his MOTHER, on ZOOLOGY; or, The OLASS 
MAMMALIA, 

“Miss Willement has amply proved her ability as a practical 
educational writer, by the admirable ‘Catechism of Familiar 
Things,’ which has already become a text-book in schools. She is 
peculiarly happy in conveying a clear comprehension of her subject 
to the most youthful mind, in concise and simple descri 
This is just the book that should be put into the hands of eh 
It will lead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 
human knowledge. There is a fine poctie feeling and beautiful 
moral tone which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
book attractive to children of a larger growth than those for whom 
it is professedly written. We most cordially recommend it to the 
notice of parents and teachers ; and while on the subject, weeannot 
refrain from quoting the following brief but sensible remarks :— 
* I have observed that nothing pleases children so well as novelty 
in their books of study. In reading for exercise, it is a great 
encouragement where the matter is entertaining z 
they can illustrate for themselves.and apply tothe habits of every- 

lay life, related in a style as nearly bling that of 
tion as is compatible with the rules of grammar and purity of 
diction. On this plan, then, have 1 written the little work now 
presented. I have not thought it needful either to measure the 
words into those of short and easy syllables, or seek the easiest 
terms in treating of the different subjects: considering that as 
children must, at one time or another, learn both to proneunee 
and understand them, the sooner they are familiar with them the 
better they will succeed in both.’ ”—Hood’s Magazine. 

“This is one of those books which ought to be in every infant 

studio. Simple and correct.—qualities of essential importance. 
Illustration here again has done good service. In fact, this kind 
of book would be useless without it.”— Weekly Timea. 
“ This is a very delightful little book for young persons......The 
lan is usually simple, but correct and expressive: and occa- 
sionally the use of difticult words and technical terms is resorted 
to, for the purpose of exciting the emulation and curiosity of the 
child. Explanations of such terms are given at the end of each 
*Conversation.” The work is illustra! by some well-engraved 
woodcuts; and we think it forms a desirable addition to the school 
library.”—Norfolk Chronicle. 





Ill. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
covery and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools and 
Private Families. Price 3s. 
“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
Easy.” — Atheneum, 
“A compact and well-printed edition of a most usefal book for 
i a book of reference for all.” 


ferrold’s Weekly News; ‘ 

“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com- 

pendium is the insertion of tiie meaning of the most @. t words 

r terms occurring in each answer at the end of it The work, 
without these derivative explanations, is copious, accurate, explicit, 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind ente ment 
which shall be impressive, with instruction that shall be perma- 
nent.”— Hood's Magazine. 

“ It contains descriptions—concise, but perfectly clear and aecu- 
rate—of nearly five hundred articles in daily use among us. It is 
equally useful as a school book and a book of reference, and many 
an adult may obtain essential and necessary information from ite 
Chronicle, 

“We confidently recommend it to all who are intrusted with the 

ducati f chil ”— Ipswich E. 


children ; and, indeed, 





these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chantes.” 





of 8. 
“A mine of useful information. We escomenends it to the atten 
» Hall-court. 


tion of parents and tutors.”— Essex Stan 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stati 
*4* Orders received by all Booksellers, 
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NOTICE. 
yo. III. of. LIVES of the QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION, 
EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN, 
WILL BE READY WITH THE MAGAZINES Serr. 30. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 

Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. be’ 


xi ow ready at 7 the Booksellers’, 
Vou. x . of THI rity S HISTORY 
OF FRANC 
UNDER THE oman AND EMPIRE. 
COLBURN’S ENGLISH EDITION. 
The New Volume comprises the War in Germany and Ital, 
i. including the memorable Battles of Eckmuhl, Ratis Ay 
bersberg, Essling, Raab, Wagram, &c. 
___ Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 


To be had at all the Libraries, in 2 vols 
HE DREAM ER and the WORKER. 
By_R. H. HORNE, Esa. 

Mr. Horne warns off the mere novel yeader, but we would urge 
him on. Two volumes that satisfy the judgment and the taste of 
educated and though'ful men, are volumes of the right sort to be 
placed in the hands of thoughtless readers. While they discuss in 
& proper spirit many social questions of the day, they do not fail 
also to contain a very interesting story.”— Examiner. 


Colburn & Uo. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 
SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA. 
Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in 
Schools, with a numerous collection of Original Easy Exer- 
cises. By the Rev. T. LUND, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 12mo. boards, 3s. 6d. 
“* His definitions are admirable for their simplicity and 
clearness.” —ATHEN BUM. 








TO AMATEURS OF CHESS.’ 


NALYSE NOUVELLE DES OVER. 
ay -y DU JEU_ DES EcHECS. | _~o— 
Trea! m the Game of Chess, by the gr 
Mas oR JAEN ISCH, may now be -X. -% in two ta 
Williams & Norgate, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-street, 
ovent-garden. 


ERODOTI, PARADOXA ; or, the Ney 


Philosophy of H. 
the Student, 4 w, 4 bt false Intended to 


of the above. Author, and to supply, as far a = 
m 


pl s,&c. T possible, correct 
WRIGHT, Fellow of Trinity Collese Go of KRAUEFER oy 
Published by Whittaker & —— 








October 1st will be -rblished, handsomely bound in cloth 
a +, OF Morocco, lés, silt, 

Low ERS "and HERALDRY; 

mblems and Heraldic Figures combi. 

Sentiments, kind Feeli ed to expre 

at once simple, clesane ahd fd ct Principles ina sate 
OBERT 
Author of * Favourite Field Flowern’ * Fiowers from the Hol 
&eo. y 
With 24 illustrative Pl < 

tions, and coloured by J am ies Sea from the Author's instrue 


Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, 


ready, New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. cle 
HE. POP ULAR SUPERSTITIONS and 
FESTIVE AMUSEMENTS of the HIGHLANDERS of 
SCOTLAND. 
By WILLIAM GRANT STEWART. 
London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 





‘0. price 5s. 
MERSON'’S “ESSAYS, LECTURES, and 
ORATIONS; including the Firs t and Second Series of | 
Essays, Nature, Kepresentative Men, and Ce and Aataeaeess | 
with Introductory Essay on Emerson and his V 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 








N'A day is published, 1smo. boards, Fifth 
AN ANALYSIS of SCRIPTURE Histony. 
wit 


uestions and Exami 
Readers “ 0 “4 ashen tial FIN _— 2 Divinhacndet te 
e: e Rev . a 
Analysis othe New T * ROCK, BCL. Author of ‘The 
Reformation,’ &c. istory,’ ‘The 





PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, PARLIAMEN- 
TARY GUIDE, &c. 
Now ready, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. » 
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TONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1851. 
REVIEWS 





Poems. By the late Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 
With a Memoir. Pickering. 
Twose of our readers whose memory can stretch 
back a length of thirty years may, in their occa- 
gional reviews of = — — er ae 
+h that period has produced, have wondere 
tes & time at Fhe unaccounted-for dis- 
appearance of a young poet who had given 
striking pledges of future dramatic excel- 
Jence in a play called ‘ The Brides’ Tragedy.’ 
Full of the faults of the school in which he 
had graduated, and of faults of his own which 
were fairly laid to the account of his inexperi- 
ence, his first work of the kind (for he had 
earlier published a volume of poetry, under the 
tile of ‘The Improvisatore,’—which he after- 
yards suppressed) displayed a power of passion, 
adepth of thinking, and a dramatic eloquence 
which had become almost traditions in the lite- 
field wherein he wrought, and which made 
men look forward to his second with more than 
common expectation. From the far back time 
of that first performance until last year, when the 
highest resulting expression of his powers ap- 
ared in the form of a dramatic poem, entitled 
‘Death’s Jest Book’ [see Athen. No. 1200], there 
has been, so far as we know, with the exception 
ofa few slight pieces immediately following the 
first, no public revelation of the progress which 
had been so confidently looked for. Mr. Bed- 
does went abroad,—wandered, so far as the 
world knew, away from the circle of that Muse 
to whom wigs sworn his earliest allegiance,—- 
coming back, however, as we now know, again 
and nthe for a draught at her hantéing~aeee 
himself up with a sort of luxurious earnestness 
and indolent activity to the study of physio- 
logical science and anatomical demonstration, 
—passed curiously and capriciously from one 
German university to another,—took up his 
rmanent abode in Zurich,—apd died in 
rankfort, early in 1849, at the dge of forty- 
six, of the protracted effects of an accidental 
prick to his finger while dissecting.—The scat- 
= ae wrought during all that time 
m the rich vein in which his mind first 
worked are now before us, in the form of two 
volumes, including the recent publication of 
‘The Brides’ Tragedy’ sald the. world’ of 
;—an e world o 
— pag ma count whole of their 
possible gain from Mr. oes, and guess at 
their me et loss, : “i 
We have here, then, in the partial fulfilment 
: — .o — —_— the restless conditions 
r. Beddoes’s mind, a measure of what he 
might have done had he served the Dramatic 
Muse in an earnest and constant spirit. With 
Visible increase of poetical strength and of 
imaginative wealth, there is no extension of the 
titele of his powers. All his poems, whether 
more or less finished, seem but so many frag- 
mentary expressions of a rich fund of poetical 
thinking that lay deep within him. Steeped in 
the study of the old English tragic poets, he 
cut in daily bolder characters the very faults of 
bis models. Their wild fictions, their daring 
byperboles, their incompleteness of character- 
uation and incoherency of motive, their defiance 
of probability, and their constructive poverty 
ate produced 7 him in — as energetic and 
rs as glowing as their own. Passions 
od gg 5 pee “ eae the 
e is rich with suggestion, to the - 
tent of luxuriance. We _— in’ the highest 
‘amples of the drama which exist amongst us 
Proof that the great qualities here possessed are 
wt inconsistent with the qualities which are 





here sacrificed to them :—and there are in Mr. 
Beddoes a dramatic power and purpose which 
had they been developed by study in the one 
direction to which they pointed might probably 
have enrolled his name in the best body of our 
dramatists. As it is, he has left dramatic poems 
—not dramas.—We have heretofore, in our no- 
tice of ‘ Death’s Jest Book’ already alluded to, 
mourned over a perversion of genius and a waste 
of gifts which have left behind them in mere 
fragmentary verse such brilliant measures of 
what they might have been under conditions 
less morbid. 

The longest of the posthumous works consists 
of nearly four acts of a tragedy called ‘The 
Second Brother.’ In this piece the characters are 
—as we have said is commonly the case with 
him—passions rather than persons :—but they 
utter poetical diction such as we find in Mar- 
lowe and in Massinger. We will give an ex- 
tract which will show how the spirit of old 
Webster had penetrated Mr. Beddoes’s Muse. 
Death is everywhere on his page. Murder 
peeps from behind all his masks,—and his in- 
spirations have the scent of the charnel-house. 
And here is one of those dim strange shadows 
of a coming evil fallen suddenly amid banquet 
lights, which make such wild music and take 
so powerful hold of. the imagination in more 
than one of the o}d English dramatists. Orazio, 
the magnificent, steps out from the guest cham- 
ber with his mistress,—to the sound of 


. Music and. Song. 
Will you sleep these dark hours, maiden, 
Beneath the vine that rested 
Its slender boughs, so purply-laden, 
All the day around tat elm 
Nightingale-nested, 
Which yon dark hill wears for an helm, 
Pasture-robed and forest-crested ? 
There the night of lovely hue 
Peeps the fearful branches through, 
And ends in those two eyes of blue. 


Onaz10 and ARMIDA come forward. 
Armid. What! wrap a frown in myrtle, and look sad 
Beneath the shadow of an ivy wreath ? 
This should not be, my lord. a 
Oraz. Armida, dear, 
I'm weary of their laughter’s empty din. 
Methinks, these fellows, with their ready jests, 
Are like to tedious bells, that ring alike 
Marriage or death. I would we were alone— 
Asleep, Armida. 
Armid. They will soon be gone: 
One half-hour more— 
Oraz. No, it could not be so :— 
I think and think—Sweet, did you like the feast ? 
Armid. Methought, "twas gay enough. 
Oraz. Now, I did not. 
'Twas dull: all men spoke slow and emptily. 
Strange things were said by accident. Their tongues 
Uttered wrong words: one fellow drank my death, 
Meaning my health; another called for poison, 
Instead of wine ; and, as they spoke together, 
Voices were heard, most loud, which no man owned: 
There were more shadows too than there were men; 
And all the air more dark and thick than night 
Was heavy, as ’twere made of something more 
Than living breaths.— 
Armid. 
’Tis merely melancholy. 


Nay, you are ill, my lord : 


. There were deep hollows 
And pauses in their talk ; and then, again, 
On tale, and song, and jest, and laughter rang, 
Like a fiend’s gallop. By my ghost, ’tis strange.— 
Armid. Come, my lord, join your guests; they look with 
wonder 
Upon your lonely mood. 


A scene between the same Orazio and the 
wife whom he has long neglected for the revels 
that yield such shadows to a conscience which 
has still lights burning far back to see them by, 
is full of that fine inconsistency and beautiful 
exaggeration which make so many of these 
scenes poetry at the expense of drama.— 


Enter Valeria, introduced by Attendant, who withdraws. 
Oraz. Gentle stranger, 
Your will with me? 
Valer. Iam the bearer of another's will : 
A woman, whose unhappy fondness yet 
May trouble her lord’s memory—Valeria,— 
Your's fora brief, blessed time, who now dwells 
In her abandoned being patiently, 
But not unsorrowing, sends me. 


Ora My wronged wife! 


z. 
| Too purely good for such a man aslam! 





If she remembers me, then Heaven does too, 
And I am not yet lost. Give me her thoughts,— 
Ay, the same words she put into thine ears, 
Safe and entire, and I will thank thy lips 
With my heart's thanks. But tell me how she fares. 

Valer. Well; though the common eye, that has a tear, 
Would drop it for the paleness of her skin, 
And the wan shivering of her torch of life ; 
Though she be faint and weak, yet very well: 
For not the tincture, or the strength of limb, 
Is a true health, but readiness to die. 
But let her be, or be not.— 

Oraz. Best of ladies! 
And, if thy virtues did not glut the mind, 
To the extinction of the eye's desire, 
Such a delight to see, that one would think 
Our looks were thrown away on meaner things, 
And given to rest on thee! 

Tater. These words, my lord, 

Are charitable: it is very kind 
To think of her sometimes ; for, day and night, 
As they flow in and out of one another, 
She sits beside and gazes on their streams, 
So filled with the strong memory of you, 
That all her outward fori is penetrated, 
Until the watery portrait is become 
Not hers, but yours :—and so she is content 
To wear her time out. 

Oraz. Softest peace enwrap her! 

Content be still the breathing of her lips! 

Be tranquil ever, thou blest life of her! 

And that last hour, that hangs ’tween heaven and earth, 
So often travelled by her thoughts and prayers, 

Be soft and yielding ’twixt her spirit’s wings ! 

Valer. Think’st thou, Orazio, that she dies but once? 

All round and through the spaces of creation, 

No hiding-place of the least air, or earth, 

Or sea, invisible, untrod, unrained on, 

Contains a thing alone. Not e’en the bird, 

That can go up the labyrinthine winds 

Between its pinions, and pursues the summer,— 
Not even the great serpent of the billows, 

Who winds him thrice around this planet’s waist,— 
Is by itself, in joy or suffering. 

But she whom you have ta’en, and, like a leaven, 
With your existence kneaded, must be ever 
Another—scarce another—self of thine. 

Oraz. If she has read her heart aloud to you, 

Or you have found it open by some chance, 

Tell me, dear lady, is my name among 

Her paged secrets? does she, can she love me?— 
No, no; that’s mad :—does she remember me ? 

Valer. She breathes away her weary days and nights 
Among cold, hard-eyed men, and hides behind 
A quiet face of woe: but there are things,— 

A song, a face, a picture, or a word,— 

Which, by some semblance, touch her heart to tears. 
And music, starting up among the strings 

Of a wind shaken harp, undoes her secresy,— 

Rolls back her life to the first starry hour 

Whose flower-fed air you used, to speak of love ; 
And then she longs to throw her bursting breast, 
And shut out sorrow with Orazio’s arms,— 
Thus,—O my husband! 

Oraz. Sweetest, sweetest woman ! 
Valerie, thou dost squeeze eternity 
Into this drop of joy. O come, come, come! 

Let us not speak ;—give me my wife again !— 

O thou fair creature, full of my own soul! 

We'll love, we'll love, like nothing under heaven,— 

Like nought but Love, the very truest god. 

Here’s lip-room on thy cheek :—there, shut thine eye, 

And let me come, like sleep, and kiss its lid. 

Again.—What shall I do? I speak all wrong, 

And lose a soul-full of delicious thought 

By talking.—Hush! Let's drink each other up 

By silent eyes. Who lives, but thou and I, 

My heavenly wife? 
“aler. Dear Orazio! 

Oraz. Y'll watch thee thus, till I can tell a second 
By thy cheek’s change. O what a rich delight! 
There’s something very gentle in thy cheek, 
That I have never seen in other women: 

And, now I know the circle of thine eye, 

It is a colour like to nothing else 
But what it means,—that’s heaven, This little tress, 
Thou'lt give it me to look on and to wear, 

But first I'll kiss its shadow on thy brow. 

That little, fluttering dimple is too late, 

If he is for the honey of thy looks: 

As sweet a blush, as ever rose did copy, 

Budded and opened underneath my lips, 

And shed its leaves; and now those fairest cheeks 
Are snowed upon them. Let us whisper, sweet, 
And nothing be between our lips and ears 

But our own secret souls. 


Valeria dies,—at least, Orazio thinks so:— 
and another of the fine wild things that come 
out of the well-known old English fountain is 
the scene in which his soul is startled with dim 
hints of her possible restoration.— 


Marcello. What ails thee thus ? 
Thy nature is o’erturned, thy features all 
Forget joy’s offices. These sinking eyes, 
Whose sight is but a secondary service, 
The ashy hiding of thy cheeks,—its cause ? 
Oraz. Am 1 so like to marble in my form, 
So wicked at the heart ? No; thou art bad : 
A charitable man would never ask. 
And if thou e’er hadst love, or been once human,— 
Loved, grieved, or hoped,—thou'dst feel what I have lost. 
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“My wife is dead! thou know’st not what I mean, 
And therefore art accurst. Now let me wee 
—_- Thou do’st me wrong. Lament! 
o't: 
The heaviest raining is the briefest shower. 
Death, is the one condition of our life: 
To r were unjust; our buried sires 
Yielded their seats to us, and we shall give 
Our elbow-room of sunshine to our sons. 
From first to last the traffic must go on ; 
Still birth for death. Shall we remonstrate then ? 
Millions have died that we might breathe this day : 
The first of all might murmur, but not we. 
Grief is unmanly too.— 
az. Because ’tis godlike. 
I never felt my nature so divine, 
As at this saddest hour. Thoud’st have me busy 
In all the common usage of this world: 
To buy and sell, laugh, jest, and feast, and sleep, 
And wake and hunger that I might repeat ‘em ; 
Perchance to love, to woo, to wed again.— 

Marc. The wonted wheel.— 

Oraz. O how I hate thee for’t ! 
I've passed through life's best feelings ;—they are her's ; 
Humanity’s behind me. Ne’er I'll turn, 

But, consecrated to this holy grief, 
Live in her memory: heaven has no more. 

Mare. Yes, she is there. Let not thy woes be impious, 
Lest ye should never meet; but anchor thee 
On the remembrance that thou there wilt meet 
Her deepest self, her spirit. 

Oraz. Thou talk’st to me of spirits and of souls;— 
What. are they? what know I or you of them? 

I love no ghost: I loved the fairest woman, 
With too much warmth and beauty in her cheek, 
And gracious limbs, to hold together long. 
To-day she’s cold and breathless, and to-morrow 
They'll lay her in the earth; there she will crumble: 
Another year no place in all the world, 
But this poor heart, will know of her existence. 
Can she come back, O can she ever be 
The same she was last night in my embraze ? 
No comfort else, no life! 

are. She can. 

Oraz. What didst thou speak ? 
Blaspheme not nature: wake not hope to stab it: 

O take not comfort’s sacred name in vain! 
Wilt say it now again? 


I'd have thee 


Mare. There is a way, 
Which, if thy heart's religion could permit— 

Oraz. What's that but she? Do it, whate’er it is; 
I take the sin to me. Come, what will come,— 
And what but pain can come ?—for that will be 
All paradise concentrate in a minute, 
When she,— but she is dead; 1 saw her corpse;— 
Upon my soul thou liest unfathomably : 
No god could do it. 


We are tempted by this poetry :—and had 
marked a passage or two which we would fain 
have extracted from another drama, of. which 
one act only is completed, entitled ‘ Torris- 
mond.’ But we are anxious to give a portion 
of a “fine madness’ entitled ‘An Apo- 
theosis.’— 

Dianeme and female attendants. 

Dianeme. Sing on, sing ever, and let sobs arise 
Beneath the current of your harmony, 
Breaking its silvery stillness into gushes 
Of stealing sadness: let tears fall upon it, 
And burst with such a sound, as when a lute-string, 
Torn by the passion of its melody, 
Gasps its whole soul of music in one sound, 
And dies beneath the waves of its own voice! 
Be pale thou mooned midnight, and ye stars 
Shed fluttering tremours of inconstant light 
Upon the moaning billows ; timid leaves 
O’erwhelm yourselves with shadow, and give out 
Your dewy titterings to the air no more! 
Clouds, clouds, dark, deadly clouds, let not the moon 
Look on his grave !—It is too light: the day 
Will rise before I die: how old is evening? 

Attend. The tide of darkness now is at its height. 
Yon lily-woven cradle of the hours 
Hath floated half her shining voyage, nor yet 
Is by the current of the morn opposed. 

Dianeme. The hour is coming: I must give my soul 
To the same moment on whose precious air 
My Casimir soared heavenward, for I know 
There are a million chambers of the dead, 
And every other minute but the same 
Would bear me to the one where he is not, 
And that were madness. Bring me yon sick lily,— 
Yon fevered one. 

Attend. Choose any other, lady, 
For this is broken, odourless, and scorched,— 
~Where Death has graved lis curse. 

Dianeme. Give it to me; 
I'll weep it full. I have a love for flowers : 
Guess you not why’? ‘Their roots are in the earth, 
And, when the dead awake, or talk in sleep, 
These hear their thoughts and write them on their leaves 
For heaven to look on: and their dews come down 
From the deep bosom of the blue, whereon 
The spirits linger, sent by them perchance 
With blessings to their friends. Besides all night 
They are wide-waking, and the ghosts will pause, 
And breathe their thoughts upon them. There, poor 

blossom, 

My soul bedews thee, and my breast shall be 
Thy death-bed, and our deaths shall intertwine. 
Now, maids, farewell; this is the very echo 
Of his expiring time ; one snowy cloud 


Hangs, like an avalanche of frozen light, 

Upon the peak of .night’s cerulean Alp, 

And yon still pine, a bleak anatomy, 

Flows, like a river, on the planet's.disc, 

With its black, wandering arms. Farewell to all; 
There is my hand to weep on. 


In the volume before.us, besides the ‘ Dra- 
matic Scenes and Fragments” and, as, we have 
said, ‘The Brides’ Tragedy,’ there are some 
lyrical pore -tOt of which are delicious in 
their wild singing. But the same spirit is over 
all. The lyric flowers. are such only as are 
strewed above the.dead ; the music of. the verse 
plays only dirges, and flows all to graves. The 
following verses appeared originally in our own 
columns, nearly twenty years ago; but for the 
sake of those who cannot refer back to that 
distant date, we are tempted to re-produce them 
here.— 

Love's last Messagzs. 
Merry, merry little stream, 
Tell me, hast thou seen my dear? 
L left bim with an azure dream, 
Calmly sleeping, on his bier— 
But he has fled! 
** T passed him in his churchyard bed— 
A yew is sighing o’er his head, 
And grass-roots mingle with his hair.” 
What doth he there ? 
O cruel! can he lie alone? 
Or in the arms of one more dear ? 
Or hides he in that bower of stone, 
To cause and kiss away my fear? 


* He doth not speak, he doth not moan— 
Blind, motionless he lies alone ; 
But, ere the grave snake fleshed his sting, 
This one warm tear he bade me bring 
And lay it at thy feet 
Among the daisies sweet.” 


Moonlight whisperer, summer air, 
Songster of the groves above, 

Tell the maiden rose | wear 
Whether thou bast.seen my love. 
‘This night in- heaven I saw him lie, 

Discontented with his bligs; 
And on my lips he left this kiss, 
For thee to taste and. then to die.” 


Here is another.— 


The Phantem- Wooer. 
A ghost, that loved a lady fair, 
Ever in the starry air 

Of midnight at her pillow stood; 
And, with a sweetness skies above 
The luring words of human love, 

Her soul the phantom wooed. 
Sweet and sweet is their poisoned note, 
The little snakes’ of silver throat, 

In mossy skulls that nest.and lie, 

Ever singing, “die, oh! die.” 

Young soul,.put off your flesh, and come 
With me into the quiet tomb, 

Our bed is lovely, dark, and sweet ; 
The earth will swing us, as she goes, 
Beneath our coverlid of snows, 

And the warm leaden sheet. 

Dear and dear.is their poisoned note, 
The little snakes’ of silver throat, 

Tu mossy skulis that nest and lie, 
Ever singing ‘‘ die,.oh! die.” 

The following poem is more regular than 
almost any to be found in these volumes :—and 
its tone is less ghastly than usual,—though ‘still 
the moral is, death.— 


Dial-Thoughts. 

I think of thee at day-break still, 

And then thou art my playmate small, 
Beside our straw-roofed viilage rill 

Gathering cowslips tall, 
And chasing oft the butterfly, 

Which flatters past like treacherous life. 
You smile at me and at you I, 

A husband boy and baby wife. 


I think of thee at noon again, 
And thy.meridian beauty high 
Falls on my bosom, like young rain 
Out of a summer sky : 
And I reflect it in the tear, 
Which ‘neath thy picture drops forlorn, 
And then my love is bright and clear, 
And manilier than it was.at morn, 


I think of thee by evening’s star, 

And softly melancholy, slow, 
An eye doth glisten from afar, 

All full of lovely woe. 
The air then sighingly doth part, 

And, or from Death the cold, or Love, 
I hear the passing of a dart, 

But hope once more, and look above. 
I think of thee at black midnight, 

And woe and agony it is 
To see thy cheek so deadly white, 

To hear thy grave-worm hiss. 





——e 


But looking on thy lips is cheer, 
They closed inlove, pronouncing love ; 
not for fear, P 
from _Leaven above. 


reign fields for 


And then I tremble, 
But in thy breath 


Mr. Beddoes ransacks even fo 
their grave-flowers.— 


Prom: the German. 
** Come with me, thou gentle maid, 

The stars are strong, and make a.shade 
Of: yew across your mother’s tomb ; 
Leave your chamber’s vine-leaved gloom. 

Leave. your harp-strings, loved one, 
"Tis our hour;” the robber said: 

“ Yonder comes the goblins’ sun 
For, when men are still in bed, . 
Day begins with the old dead. 
Leave your flowers so dewed with 
And our feverish baby sleeping; 
Come to me, thou gentle Taig, 
*Tis our hour.” 


‘weeping, 


The robber said. 
To the wood, whose shade is night, 
Went they in the owls’ moonlight. 
As they passed, the common wild 
Like a murderous jester smiled, 

Dimpled twice with nettly graves. 
You may mark her garment white, 

In the night-wind how it waves : 
The night-wind to the churchyard flew, 
And whispered underneath the yew; 

** Mother churchyard, in my breath, 

I've a lady’s sigh of death.” 

—‘* Sleep thou there, thou robber's wife.” 
Said he, clasping his wet knife. 

The Poems are: preceded by a Memoir of the 
auther—very carefully written, ; but of 
disproportionate length. As most of the minute 
particulars here given carry Mr. Beddoes outof 
the poetical field, and are conversant with foreign 
matters that are themselves the very causesiof 
the non-developement of his poetical faculyy, 
they form no suitable introduction to a collec. 
tion ef such poetical evidences as he has left. 
—lIn Mr. Beddoes'’s letters here preserved there 
are bits of pieture prose, from-which we woud 
gladly have made some selections had nothis 
poetical utterances carried us so far.—We-will 
add-merely, for the information of those who 
take an interest in such dramatic extracts as:we 
have given, that Mr. Beddoes:was the eldest son 
of Dr. ‘Thomas Beddoes, of Cliften,—known.as 
the early friend and introducer of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy :— and that his mother was the 
third daughter of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
and sister of Maria Edgeworth the distinguished 
novelist. 





Correspondence between the Count Mirabeau 
and the Count de La Marcl:, during the years 
1789, 1790, 1791—[ Correspondance nite, 
§c.]. .Collected, arranged, and published by 
M. A..de Bacourt, formerly Ambassador of 
France to the Sardinian Conrt. 3 vols, Paris, 
Le Normant; London, Williams & Norgate. 

[Seeond Notice.) 
Tue character of Marie-Antoinette and the 
amount of trial which she .underwent are 
strongly exhibited in this Correspondence.—In 
icturing the political position of the King, and 
bis friendless state, we find Mirabeau orig 
in 1790,—‘‘ The King has only one man, 
that is his wife. There is no surety for herbut 
in the re-establishment of the royal authonity. 

I readily believe that she would not care for 

her life except with her crown,—but of this! 

am quite sure, that she.will not preserve her 
Jife unless she preserves her crown.” — 
beau’s heart was touched by the sufferings of 
the Queen,—and he.was fascinated, as we 

already said, by her grace and beauty. In the 
political directions drawn up by him for the 
guidance of the Court, his language is generally 
directed to influence her mind. When the 

notorious Madame La Motte, who figured i 

the famous affair of the diamond necklace, ## 

brought back to Paris in 1790, Mirabeaust 
once saw the use to which the.Queen’s enemes 
would turn that woman. Mirabeau’s letters 
this subject are strong as to the tortures 

the Queen was made to endure by the invet- 
tions of political malice. In a letterdatedin 
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November, 1790, afterasserting that La Fayette’s 
pamenvres were —— against the .Queen, 
s s— 

I oe note ago, and I have given warn- 
that Madame La Motte was at Paris, or about 
ee here :—to’my views, much the same thing ; 
‘qeMadame La Motte = have had this idea 

accord. She not energy to come at 

dwrlof ber liberty and life to seek for vengeance, 
_ad the moment for that had passed. In the 
and consequences of July and October her 

soice might _ — a ow — — sd 
“her,” Mirabeau always means the 

Queen.) "Those —_ ee past, pen 
madness to loo r success. n the 
en, I had seen Madame La Motte a year 
go, when La Fayette and Monsieur oe that I 
see her, in order to be certain that this 
hideous hotch-pot was not at all formidable. No- 
thing is easier than to terrify these dregs of humanity, 
yi to make them feel that the time of sedition being 
they rush to their own destruction :—and I had 
geceeded in doing that, so as to muzzle them, if no 
qghad had the infernal idea of exciting them again. 
+ * However, as the Court took no notice of my 
jon,—as a long silence had been maintained 
towards me,—as all my letters relating to ministers, 
in which I had conscientiously put forward profound 
siews and some skill, had been of no effect,—as the 
Sourt had not followed my advice,—as affairs of the 
la Motte kind are exeeedingly repulsive, and can 
eailybe mixed up with the most horrible suspicions 
ai intrigues, and as the Queen has already been a 
gauk for unimaginable wickedness of that sort,—as 
Ihave, for example, proof that the author of an ex- 
erable memoir which appeared against her is a man 
gad by her, who wished to make her pay dear for 
the refutation of this memoir,_I kept a profound 
lence on this point, believing that the servants of 
the Queen had taken their measures, and that they 
inew what they were about. * * Three days since, 
mused by the uneasiness of La Marck, and excited 
iy his manly sensibility, I asked the Archbishop 
where Madame La Motte lived ; and when I found 
that they did not at all know, I was struck with sur- 
paeand affright. I then understood that the fatality 
which ‘had reduced to torpor the entire policy of the 
Qurt had reached even to the Queen,—the very 
ont that the most active wickedness had in its 
gottings kept in prospect. Bestirring myself, I 
tiseovered that Madame La Motte dwelt in the Rue 
ies Bons Enfans, in a house close to M. de Latouche 
(chancellor of the Duke of Orleans), and with an 
ierior communication. That is dreadful,_but it 
doesnot reveal all. Is the Duke of Orleans thesole 
athor of this intrigue? .Is he not the agent of La 
Tayette? Would his only passion, vengeance, be 
Mficiently strong in so cowardly a spirit to carry 
him into a coalition with a man who destroys his 
honour and menaces his life in order to glut more 
asly a resentment of prior date? * * Neither La 
Payette nor the La Mottes have yet appeared ; but 
potably they have let fall hints, and set in motion a 
D'Arguillon, a Maquet of Nantes, a Danton,—and 
lave those to act for them ;'so that whatever may 
luppen they may derive advantage from it. * * All 
thete folk can be defeated if a firm, rapid, and per- 
vering part istaken. This horrible intrigue is truly 
only as long as there is fear of exposing it. 

la Motte, as I desired, had been denounced a 
Yerago to the Court, the indignation of all honest 
people would have demanded a crushing decision. 
la Payette did not wish it; perhaps owing to pusil- 

umity of character—perhaps to keep in reserve 
ee plot, like the proceedings against Du 


The foregoing letter shows in a striking light 
ngers which were surrounding the unfor- 
fmateQueen. She was the target for all the 


. s of the time. But Mirabeau was 
ustaken in supposing that the Duke of Orleans 
‘tught todo with La Motte; and his insi- 
Nations against La Fayette are the morbidly 
wlve fancies of a rival factionist. The foul- 
tes of the social atmosphere in Paris is very 
in the readiness with which Mirabeau in 
spondence attributes the vilest parts 

ihe different political leaders. It is evident 





from these letters that the Queen was the sole 
hope of the party of order, and her intelligence 
and courage were admitted by all who had 
access to her. La Marck’s personal knowledge 
of her and his devotion to her service at once 
render his testimony important and © qualify 
its value. He wholly disbelieved the stories 
circulated against her moral character :—which 
M. de Bacourt, the editor of these papers, also 
treats as calumnies,—refuting by reference to 
dates the story about Count Fersen which the 
late Lord Holland said he had heard from Tal- 
leyrand. La Marck thus writes of the Queen 
in 1790.— 

She has certainly the mind and firmness fit for great 
things; but we must confess, that either to business or 
common conversation she does not always bring that 
degree of close attention indispensable when it is 
wished to know anything thoroughly in order to 
prevent error and ensure safety. * * Thus one comes 
to repeating the sad truth that Louis the Sixteenth 
is incapable of resigning, by the apathy of his cha- 
racter, by the rare resignation which he supposes to 
be courage, and which renders him insensible to the 
danger of his position, and by that invincible repug- 
nance to the trouble of thinking which makes him 
avoid every conversation, every reflection of the 
dangerous situation of his kingdom. The Queen, 
with tried spirit and courage, yet suffers to escape 
every opportunity that presents itself for seizing the 
reins of government, and surrounding the King with 
faithful people, devoted to her service and anxious 
for the saving of the State, along with her and 
through her. * * Add this laissez-faire conduct to the 
demoniacal excitement of twenty-four millions of 
madmen,—and how can we foresee any other result 
than a most deplorable future ? 

The French historians of the Revolution 
have written their works in a spirit of fatalism, 
as has been often remarked :—but these letters 
and state papers give abundant grounds for 
believing that with a moderate exertion of vigour 
of willon the part of the Court the dreadful 
scenes of 1793 might have been prevented. 
The remark of the late Sir Robert Peel, that 
‘“‘ the history of the civil commotions of France 
was one of ill-timed rigour and ill-timed con- 
cession,” receives much confirmation from this 
Mirabeau Correspondence. A calm perusal of 
the letters leaves us with more cheerful con- 
victions about the French Revolution. It could 
have been dominated and turned to great ad- 
vantage had there been any guiding power in 
the Court. Nothing could have been sounder 
than the admirable advice given by Mirabeau, 
had it been acted on in time. That the anarchy 
of the Revolution must be imputed as well to 
the folly of the French Court as to the roused 
passions of the Parisians, is a truth never so 
plainly demonstrated as by this Correspondence. 

We would give further extracts from this 
interesting series of letters, but that they are 
environed by too many political considerations 
for our treatment.—We anticipate, as we have 
said, that Mirabeau’s character will again be 
brought before the world by biographers :— 
and for the present content ourselves by repeat- 
ing that we rise from the perusal of his letters and 
nlans with increased admiration for his intel- 
ina~telion nevertheless, that while in some 
respects they make his character more ami- 
able, they yet leave his political morality a 
problem. 








The Course of Creation. 

D.D. Longman & Co. 
Autnoven not ostensibly put forward as a 
reply to the well-known ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ 
this is one of the books that have evidently had 
their origin in the attention which that interesting 
work directed towards the great problems that 
geological science seemed capable of solving. 
Dr. Anderson is not a professor of geology, but 


By John Anderson, 





a minister of religion ;—and he deemed himself 
called on in this character to give utterance 
to his views on‘the questions whicl geology has 
opened. The title of his work would prepare 
us for the discussion of the theories which have 
been put forward to explain on some general 
principle the phenomena presented by the crust 
of the earth. In order to do this he has in-the 
commencement of the work given a succinct 
account of the various strata of the earth ;— 
beginning with those which are lowest and 
oldest, and passing on to the highest and most 
recent. The plan which he has pursued is, ‘to 
take a certain district in Scotland as illustrative 
of the earlier history of the earth’s surface,— 
and then to pass on to England and the Conti- 
nent of Europe for the purpose of giving the 
history of the subsequent formations. As a 
contribution to geology his work contains no- 
thing new; but the author is strongly impressed 
with the interest and importance of his subject, 
and has succeeded in producing a book which 
will be found a very pleasing introduction to, 
and instructive when A 1 of, the science of geo- 
logy. 

Much of the first part has necessarily a local 
interest :—but the mountains of Scotland are 
now so accessible to the traveller, that there 
are few persons desirous of studying geology 
who could not ascend Ben-Mac-Dhui and com- 
mence his studies there with the author. From 
the nature and structure of the Grampians as 
examples of primary rocks, we pass to the Silu- 
rian and Old Red Sandstone formations :—the 
latter of which has a special developement in 
Scotland, and acquired an additional interest 
through the writings of Hugh Miller. The 
carboniferous system has also a wide range in 
Scotland. Dr. Anderson gives an account of 
the first observations of writers on coal :—which 
was undoubtedly known to Theophrastus and 
Pliny,—and from a very early period amongst 
the Britons.— 


* Nevertheless, for long after, coal was but little 
valued or appreciated, turf and wood being the com- 
mon articles of consumption throughout the country. 
About thé middle of the ninth century, a grant of 
land was made by the Abbey of Peterborough, 
under the restriction of certain payments in kind to 
the monastery, among which are specified sixty carts 
of wood, and as showing their comparative worth, 
only twelve carts of pit coal, Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, Newcastle is said to have 
traded in the article, and by a charter of Henry IIL, 
of date 1284, a licence is granted to the burgesses to 
dig for the mineral. About this period, coals, for 
the first time, began to be imported into London, 
but were made use of only by smiths, brewers, dyers, 
and other artizans, when, in consequence of the smoke 
being regarded as very injurious to the public health, 
Parliament petitioned the king, Edward I., to pro- 
hibit the burning of coal, on the ground of being an 
intolerable nuisance. A proclamation was granted, 
conformable to the prayer of the petition; and the 
most severe inquisitorial measures were adopted to 
restrict or altogether abolish the use of the com- 
bustible, by fine, imprisonment, and destruction of 
the furnaces and workshops! They were again 
brought into common use in the time of Charles I., 
and have’ continued to increase steadily with the 
extension of the arts and manufactures, and the 
advancing tide of population, till now, in the metro- 
polis and suburbs, coals are annually consumed to 
the amount of about three millions of tons. The 
use of coal in Scotland seems to be connected with 
the rise of the monasteries, institutions which were 
admirably suited to the times, the conservators of 
learning, and pioneers of art and industry all over 
Europe, and in whose most rigorous exactions evi- 
dences can always be traced of a judicious.and en- 
lightened concern for the general improvement of 
the country. Under the regime of monastic rule at 
Dunfermline, coals were worked in the year 1291— 
at Dysart, and other places along the coast, about 
half a century ‘later—and, generally, in ‘the four- 
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teenth and fifteenth centuries the inhabitants were 
assessed in coals to churches and chapels, which, 
after the Reformation, have still continued to be 
paid in many parishes. Boethius records that in his 
time, the inhabitants of Fife and the Lothians dug 
“a black stone,’ which, when kindled, gave out a 
heat sufficient to melt iron. How long will the coal- 
metals of the British Isles last at the present, or 
even an increased expenditure of the fuel? So great 
has been the discrepancy, and so little understood the 
data on which to form a calculation, that the authori- 
ties variously estimate from two hundred to two thou- 
sand years. For home consumption the present rate is 
about THIRTY-TWO MILLIONS of tons annually. The 
export is about sIx MILLIONS: and yet such is the 
enormous mass of this combustible inclosed in one 
field alone, that no boundary can be fixed, even the 
most remote, for its exhaustion. The coal trade of 
Great Britain is nearly in proportion of three to two 
of that ofall the other nations of the world; while in 
sup<rficial area her coal measures are to those of the 
United States only as 11,859 square miles to 
133,132 square miles. What a vision of the future is 
hereby disclosed! If rightly employed, if the arts 
and progressive developement of society at all keep 
pace with the means provided, the human race in 
the New World havea destiny to run, and a work 
of civilization to accomplish, to which the Old in its 
brightest achievements can furnish but a faint 
analogy. Scarcely two centuries have elapsed since 
coal was employed as an article of domestic use, or 
introduced upon the most limited scale into the manu- 
. factures; its now ascertained extent and boundless 
latent powers were not dreamt of or imagined even 
but half a century ago; and very recently the 
lamentation was general, that no coal measures ex- 
isted in the mighty continent of America. Who 
now can funcy a limit to the social movement with 
which that vast hemisphere is heaving all over—the 
advancing tide of its population spreading in every 
region—the forests cleared and covered with a net- 
work of railways, the rivers bridged from end to 
end with a navy of steam-ships—and all vivified and 
in motion through the agency of this long undis- 
covered product of the earth? Geological time 
rolled on, and the surface of our planet was reple- 
nished with the hidden treasure, and the man of 
science has no numbers to reckon the years that are 
” 


In the discussion of the theories of organic 
life, Dr. Anderson reviews the theory of organic 
developement,—and very properly condemns it. 
With other Scotch writers, he criticizes it from 
the point of view of a dogmatic theology with 
which it can never be made to accord. This 
theory—or rather hypothesis—has, however, 
been demonstrated to be so entirely absurd on 
scientific grounds, by the recent publications of 
Owen, Sedgwick, and Hugh Miller, that we 
can hardly imagine it will ever be revived again 
for serious discussion. But whilst all are agreed 
in condemning the hypothesis of the transmu- 
tation of species, there is still considerable dif- 
ference of opinion amongst eminent geologists 
and physiologists on another theory arising out 
of the facts connected with the history of the 
earth’s surface. This theory may be called that 
of progress in creation. Dr. Anderson expresses 
himself very cautiously on this point, as if aware 
of the powerful minds that are preparing to 
oppose even this remnant of the heterodox 
theory of organic developement. In his address 
at the last anniversary meeting of the Geological 
Society, Sir C. Lyell has thrown down the 
gauntlet on this subject. After quoting the 
expressions of Profs. Sedgwick and Owen and 
Mr. Hugh Miller in this country, and of Prof. 
Brown and M. Adolphe Brongniart on the Con- 
tinent, as the advocates of a theory of progress 
in creation,—he addresses himself to the exa- 
mination of the following questions.— 

‘First. Whether the position of the fossil 
remains of plants in the earth’s strata is such as 
to lead us to believe that a cryptogamic Flora 
preceded one consisting of flowering plants, and 
that the less perfect of the phanerogamic orders 





were created before the more perfect, and the 
most varied and complex Floras were last in his- 
torical succession ? 

“‘Secondly. Whether in like manner, in the 
animal kingdom, the cephalopod, fish, reptile, 
bird, and warm-blooded quadruped made their 
appearance upon the earth one after the other, 
—the orthoceras occurring in the oldest Silurian 
strata, the fish in the Upper Silurian and De- 
vonian, the reptile in the carboniferous, the bird 
in the triassic, the earliest quadrupedal mam- 
mifer in the oolitic, and the first quadrumanous 
mammal in the tertiary, and lastly, man in the 
post- tertiary era :—a series, if established, which 
would seem almost irresistibly to lead us to the 
inference that a gradual advance towards a more 
perfect organization, or at least to an organiza- 
tion more and more resembling that of man, was 
intimately connected with geological chronology, 
—the creation of the human species constituting 
the last term in a regular series of organic 
developement?” 

These questions Sir C. Lyell examines; and 
he decides that the evidence which we have at 
present is altogether insufficient to establish 
either of them in the affirmative. We give 
them here as indicative of the direction that 
discussion is taking on this point. It seems to 
us, however, that Sir Charles, by attempting to 
demonstrate the deficiency of evidence to sup- 
port the progress theory, may countenance the 
reactionary feeling deedegel by the publication 
of the ‘Vestiges,’ and appear to support those 
theorists who boast that they should not be 
surprised if a human skeleton were dug out of 
the Silurian rocks, or elephant tusks found in 
the granite of the Grampians. It should always 
be recollected in the progressive sciences that 
theories are only intended to embrace known 
facts, and that they are all liable to fail in par- 
ticular parts, or entirely with the discovery of 
new facts and new relations. We are still dis- 
posed to think that the theory of progress is 
supported by the facts of the case. Prof. Brown 
in his ‘Index Palzontologicus’ gives a list of 
24,000 species of fossils; and any one examin- 
ing candidly this list will find an increasing 
number and variety in the more recent forma- 
tions as compared with the older. He will also 
find that as we ascend from the primitive to the 
tertiary rocks, the new animals which have been 
created belong to the higher and more per- 
fectly organized beings, till we arrive at the 
period when man was placed upon the earth. 
Such facts as these at least give a value to the 
theory of progress as affording a connected 
view of the facts of creation which must re- 
main till some other general view equally well 
— by facts shall be introduced in its 

ace. 

The other general subjects treated of by Dr. 
Anderson are, the extinction of organic life, the 
Mosaic account of creation, and geological time. 
From the latter we give an extract. Having 
stated that the geologist demands sixteen mil- 
lions of years as the period which the changes 
that he studies must have required,—the author 
proceeds as follows.— 


“ Tf we go still farther into details, the results will 
be found startling enough. Let us select one of the 
periods, the old red sandstone, for illustrating our 
views. The period assigned for this formation em- 
braces a term of about, we shall suppose, according 
to the geological distribution of time, a million or 
two of years. This formation consists of three great 
subdivisions, every one of which contains their dis- 
tinct specific forms,—and hence their separation into 
the lower, middle, and upper groups. This was pre- 
eminently the fish epoch—finners which roamed in 
undisturbed possession of every sea on the surface of 
the globe. Dropping into the waters, and speedily 
silted up in the sands, the skeletons were in the best 
of all possible circumstances for preservation ; and 


accordingly, the specimens of the period comme 
the der of the Sal gist, for their enamelled 
ness and perfect outline of figure. The fea, 
ness of fish is prodigious, the cod-fish multiply; 
the rate of three millions and a half Plyng 
about half a million, and most of the othe, 
at a corresponding high ratio. Count now how 
generations, of every one of the species of the wel 
groups of the old red sandstone series, omit 
and multiply during a period of g0 many heated 
thousand years. The modern epoch and its 
have scarcely reached their sixth thousand, Whea ¢ 
times six have been added, and sixty times . 
have been added to these, they will still be a thin 
short of the term allotted to the favoured deni 
of the olden time. And where, amidst the 
tected few that have yielded up their remaing, 
the traces of the myriads upon myriads that per) ~ 
and were buried along with them? To the 
Homo, the head of creation, few think of the 
as it now is, being the abode for periods reckoned 
millions of years, Nay, within his as yet by 
period, how many of his contemporaries have al 
from the stage, extirpated, many of 
his own direct agency? The dodo, and his felloy 
islander the solitaire, and other brevipennate birds. 
probably, too, the elk and the urus,—certainly from 
this island the beaver, the wolf, and the bear, ag 
just as certainly, at no distant day, the extinction 
many other races will follow in the onward 
of civilization. But as now, so in all past ages, 
rior power, or a more dextrous instinct, have led tp 
their extirpation. Their destiny was fulfilled, ag 
the race perished. And as we are Teasoning upo 
the known laws of nature, whence the geologist only 
seeks a footing for his vast cycles of time, so,¥ 
venture to affirm, is he bound to abide by the te 
of his own selection, and to read therein the term 
of life granted to the families of earth. The moden 
epoch shows the outgoing of genera as well as 
species within the limited compass of a few thousand 
years—gives reasonable indications of the probable 
extinction, speedily and at no distant period, of hu- 
dreds of others,—these families possessed, all of then, 
of as enduring structures, and of higher types of ex. 
istence, than those of the older epochs,—and, ther. 
fore, upon every fair ground of analogy, are we ju- 
tified in concluding that there can be no such diveraty 
of ages, under one and the same system of nature, 
that of hundreds of thousands of years to the living 
tribes of earth.” 

To some, oe Dr. Anderson’s work 
appear too theological :—but it is gratifying t 
lovers of scientific progress to find a clergyman 
of the Church of Scotland giving up the preje- 
dices of a narrow interpretation of Scripture, 
and boldly contending for the truth as developed 
by the studies of the philosopher. 








Life and its Lessons. By Mrs. Hubback, Author 
of ‘The Wife’s Sister; or, the Forbidden 
Marriage.’ 3 vols. Shoberl. 

Mrs. Hubback puts forth in all her title-page 

that she is “niece to Miss Austen.” If 

would forget that fact, and trust to her om 
instincts, she would stand a chance of writing 
much more interesting books than she does. 

She is muffled up in her aunt's mantle, 

writes from traditions of what Miss Austen 

might, could, or would have done under similar 
circumstances. Mrs. Hubback does herself great 
injustice by this,—and her books suffer accord: 
ingly. Iflove and gratitude were transmissible 
qualities, the recollection of Miss Austen might 
lead for the tediousness of the niece; but 
Pooks cannot be transmuted into amusing one 


by any alchemy of good will.—‘ Life and its Le 
sons’ is healthy toned and well intentioned; bat 
that only makes it the more to be regret 


it should be tedious. Dullness is the one 
quality which makes the wisest of sentiments 
and the best instruction useless except to 
possessor. Mrs. Hubback does not paint ber 
stories in their due proportions. 





are drawn out with elaborate triviality, 
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= on is precipitate and unsatisfactory. <A 
sae for which the reader has been pre- 
by interminable conversations and minute 
wd detailed with more than Dutch fidelity, 
aot transacted before the reader's eyes, but 
reported with summary brevity in less than half 
. and the reader is left to trace what 
ae be the aear 1oagl connexion —- 
a thing and its beginning as best he 
be end of ae which should ie resulted 
ok t and unanswerable, evaporates alto- 
—or, still worse, appears a harsh and 
- «t conclusion to a series of fatalities amongst 
which the characters become entangled without 
fiir chance of extricating themselves. 
story of “‘ Kate Penrose” is of this kind- 
the heroine is a girl of nineteen, brought up in 
simost conventual seclusion under the care of 
ier grand-parents—people of the old school— 
srery worthy old couple, but whose stiff for- 
siity and rigid notions of decorum do not 
hinder their being great fools. This young girl 
ys never left home in her life,—and never had 
other relaxation than that of taking the news- 
“once a week to old Mrs. Clayton, who, 
wih her little handmaid, lived in a very small 
house about half a quarter of a mile from her 
ther’s."” This monotony is broken in 
gon by the ap arition of a stranger,—very 
looking, of course, of elegant manners 
wi amusing conversation,—who, it scems, 
wing heard that Miss Kate Penrose is an 
\eiress living as we have described, has come 
down to the village with the fixed intention of 
narrying her and paying his debts with her 
dowry. Mr. John Clayton, nephew to the old 
ldy—an elderly young man himself, who has 
tnown Kate ever since she was born, and pro- 
fesses to have a brotherly regard for her—is the 
who has indiscreetly given the tempting 
information to this Mr. Hay, a brother barrister. 
Mr. John Clayton coming down to visit his 
ant, is surprised and annoyed to find Mr. Hay 
neomnoitering; and in reply to his request for 
mintroduction, coldly tells the latter that he is 
wi a proper acquaintance for Kate or her rela- 
ves. After some show of reluctance, however, 
tetakes Hay to the manor-house, and presents 
tim to the grandfather, grandmother, and Kate, 
-thich last he had already accidentally seen, 
fay charms the old people, who invite him to 
sayin the house ;—and Mr. John Clayton, who 
hows him to be a profligate and spendthrift— 
‘fortune hunter, come down expressly to sna 
» Kate for her money—says nothing of all 
tt, but contents himself with a mysterious 
ming to Kate, which of course takes its natu- 
wd though not intended effect. The fascinating 
tamners, of which we are told a great deal, and 
tte flattering speeches, which are recorded at 
fil length, charm Kate,—who is left a great 
dal with her admirer,—and shows herself, poor 
litle thing! much more prudent and sensible 
tun those who pretend to be wiser. But the 
talt is inevitable. Kate knows evil only by 
"gue report,—and the special sins charged 
‘anst her lover are never told either to her 
ttothe reader. In the progress of the wooing 
18 some good and minute painting of the 
and fears and little jealousies of poor 
Kate. It is like watching some fly entangled 
Raspider's web. Mr. John Clayton gives her 
il dong a world of profitless exhortation to 


tare no ing to say to this man; but he does not 
ak to the grand-parents about the dangerous 
Snate whom they have admitted. When Mr. 
thy finally makes his proposals for Kate, the 

people give their consent, and decline settle- 
wnts—so charmed have they been by his 


nly sentiments and behaviour. After 
ie erasition raised at the eleventh hour by 
'Clayton, Kate is allowed to marry :—and 





Mrs. Hubback shakes her head, very much 
scandalized at her heroine's obstinacy and wil- 
fulness,—and proceeds to punish her accord- 
ingly. Hay is as great a profligate as he has 
been represented. Having married Kate with- 
out any sort of affection, he proceeds to break 
her heart in the hope that when he has got rid of 
her he may marry somebody he likes better. 
All this is crushed together into a dozen pages. 
Kate comes back before the year is out, a com- 
plete wreck,—gets a separation from her hus- 
band,—and dies, to be a warning to all other 
wilful young women to mind what their friends 
say tothem. The reckless ease with which a 
separation is obtained, is startling ; and no in- 
dication is given of the circumstances which 
might excuse the rupture of such solemn respon- 
sibilities. 

As a moral story the tale is a complete failure : 
—if it was intended to show the evil of not at- 
tending to good advice, we can only say that 
the good counsel should have been more to the 
purpose. Kate had not fair play ;—and when 
the author might have shown her working out 
her error in after life,—for, under the most 
fatal circumstances there is in real life always 
some course of right conduct open,—there is 
nothing shown as possible except repudiation of 
her duties and her death—after she has had her 
humour out. Neither as a moral nor as a novel 
is this conclusion satisfactory. 

The other tale in these volumes, ‘ Holbeck 
Court,’ is better drawn ;—but the objection to 
this is the same—a long prelude without any 
aria afterwards. The heroine makes a mis- 
taken marriage,—and dies of disgust and un- 
happiness after the death of her child. In real 
common life, people who do not set up to be 
heroines do not throw away their lives in this 
ignominious fashion, but live under unhappy 
marriages, and sorrows and vexations infinitely 
more crushing than those represented as so into- 
lerable here. Mrs. Hubback neither strengthens 
nor consoles her reader,—though we believe 
she could do both if she chose. Every one has 
suffering to bear,—and the most letdleanhie is 
that brought on by the sufferer’s own fault. But 
even this has to be borne. To lead life nobly, 
is the one thing to be desired and striven after : 
—and is better than all the “ happiness’”’ ever 
promised and unfulfilled by white gloves and 
orange blossoms. 

It is not the case, that didactic novels must 
of necessity be dull or harsh—even when 
worked out to the straightest and most inflex- 
ible line of duty. Witness, the ‘Favourite of 
Nature,’ ‘Rhoda,’ and Mrs. Brunton’s ‘ Dis- 
cipline.’ Mrs. Hubback might write novels as 
good, if she would only follow her own instincts, 
instead of trying to write like her aunt—or like 
anybody else. 





Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the 
History and Antiquities of the County. Pub- 
lished by the Sussex Archeological Society. 
Vol. IV. Smith. 

Tuis is a series of, on the whole, very commend- 

able papers:—but they now and then have the 

fault at cmon trifles into importance ; 
and there is a little too much about parish 
churches,—the ministers of which have gene- 
rally furnished the contributions relating to 
them. Both these defects are natural—per- 
haps inevitable—in associations of the kind; 
and we willingly put up with them for the sake of 
the more valuable historical and antiquarian in- 
formation contained in the volume. The Sussex 

Archzological Society is one of the best and 

most industrious of our provincial bodies of the 

kind; and we attribute much of the well-work- 





ing of it to the activity, zeal, and knowledge 
of the secretary,—who seems to have had little | 


difficulty in securing subscriptions or in pro- 
curing communications. The first, the gentry 
and clergy in such cases are usually willing 
to supply; because when they see that two or 
three leading noblemen and other influential 
persons in the county have put down their 
names, they are often in a hurry not to be 
behindhand. The last is almost a_neces- 
sary consequence of the first; and a secretary 
has sometimes a delicate duty in making a pro- 
per selection. Worthless papers are frequently 
pressed on his attention by persons whom he 
is unwilling to disoblige. Individuals, anxious 
to see themselves in print, but without any 
peculiar claim from learning or ability, and 
with small experience in authorship, hope to 
find a place for their productions in collections 
like that before us. When, therefore, we meet 
with a volume containing little that is valueless 
or objectionable, and much that is useful and 
informing, we are bound to give due praise to 
the secretary, who ordinarily fills the post of 
editor. 

The Rev. Mr. Venables’ account of ‘ The Castle 
of Herstmonceux and its Lords’ occupies nearly 
one hundred pages:—and, to say truth, it is ren- 
dered more prominent than, as we venture to 
think, is due to its positive merit. It would 
almost appear to have been intended for an 
independent publication; for it has its separate 
“ Introduction,” and is divided into separate 
pa with as much elaboration as com- 
monly belongs to a regular piece of topographical 
history. With reference to this contribution, 
and its illustrations, we may take the opportu- 
nity of stating that they are some of the worst 
as well as some of the best that we have seen 
in works of this description. The woodcuts are 
by Delamotte, and an appa gee | good ; but 
the etchings seem tolerable only when they are 
placed beside the lithographs which disfigure 
other papers. Perhaps the secretary has not 
been allowed to exercise his discretion in this 
department: — the illustrations might be pre- 
sented with the papers, and could not in that 
case be rejected. However this may be, we may 
observe now, once for all, that the leading de- 
formity in modern archeological works has been 
their illustrations; since it seems to have been 
too often thought that any scratch, blotch, or 
daub would serve the purpose. This notion has 
been encotfraged very much by the pretensions 
of amateurs, and by the facility with which they 
could transfer to stone their crude, harsh, coarse, 
and ill-drawn representations. 

Perhaps the most curious, though not the 
most interesting, communication in the volume 
in our hands is by the Rev. Mr. Larking—and 
headed ‘The Custumal of Pevensey,’ from the 
original, in Latin and French, of the year 1356. 
But the introductory remarks—we must be par- 
doned for saying—are in anything but good taste, 
and savour more of the style of the schoolboy 
than of that of the discreet and sober antiquary. 
We are far from wishing to confine writers on 
archeology to a dry, formal, and severe species 
of composition; but such ce as the fol- 
lowing are entirely out of character.— 

“The roll is in goe-’ preservation, though in parts 
somewhat illegible; there are many points in it of 
great interest, and specially so to the topographer of 
Sussex. The genuine Saxon spirit which pervades 
the whole is quite refreshing; I do not remember ever 
before to have seen any Saxon form of sentencing 
a criminal to death. How courteous and con- 
siderate to the feelings is the gentle ‘Sir, withdraw, 
and ax for the priest;’ and how coarse and rude, by 
contrast with it, is, ‘ you shall be taken hence to the 
place from whence you came, and thence to a place 
of execution, there to be hanged by the neck till you 
are dead,’—a sentence fit only for a dog. The scene 
must have lost half its terrors by this gentle courtesy 
in announcing the doom of the law; but, deny it who 
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will, our Saxon: ancestors-were highly civilized, and 
gentlemen in all they did: why, what a gentlemanly 
death was that reserved for the privileged burgess, to 
be slid off the port into the sea. Clarence, and his 
malmsy butt, is vulgarity itself compared with a 
‘header’ down to the ‘ rocks where corals grow :'— 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea change 

Into something rich and strange ; 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell; 
something more captivating, methinks, than the ribal- 
dry of the gissecting-room. Highly privileged were 
ye, ye men of Pevensey. ‘O fortunati, sua si bona 
norint!’” 

We do not exactly see why an execution 
should “lose half its terrors” because one form 
of expression was employed rather than another: 
neither do we know why a “genuine Saxon 
spirit” should be particularly “ refreshing,” — 
nor how the men of Pevensey were “ highly pri- 
vileged” because they were liable to be slid down 
into the sea. This mode of punishment might 
indeed be ‘‘refreshing,” though not a whit more 
agreeable than the ordinary mode. With the 
exception of this introduction Mr. Larking’s 
paper is really valuable, with reference to the 
ancient customs and rights of the Cinque Ports, 
—many of which are at this moment in force. 
It is only a few years ago comparatively that a 
man was tried at Sandwich for murder according 
to the peculiar form of law there established. 

Mr. Blaauw has furnished three or four papers: 
—all of them short and all of them good. The 
most interesting of these, to the general reader, is 
entitled ‘The Apsley Manuscripts of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’—containing original letters 
from the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia to per- 
sons in England, dated between 1621 and 1625. 
Other letters are from Lady Dorset, Lady Aps- 
ley, Joseph Mead, Richard Hoper (whom the 
editor erroneously calls. John), and Richard 
Evelyn, the father of the celebrated Diarist. 
Mr. Blaauw’s dissertation on ‘ The Vessels of the 
Cinque Ports’ is somewhat too rambling, and 
not very well arranged; for in a single para- 
graph, at p. 107, we meet with dates from 1225 
to 1264 all placed just as the materials seem to 
have come to hand, and without any regard to 
chronology. The ‘ Account of the Wages paid 
to the Mariners of the Cinque Ports at Dublin 
and Carickfergus,’ as early as 1315, is a singular 
and interesting document, found by Mr. Blaauw 
among the MSS. at.the Carlton Ride. 

Mr. Blencowe’s rather long ‘Extracts from 
the Parish Registers’ of Sussex, a little dis- 
appointed us; and although they comprise 
some amusing particulars, they add little to our 
knowledge of any persons of distinction in the 
districts to which they relate. The following 
will raise a smile,—seeing that the Rev. Mr. 
Boulté, of Eastbourne, after having been the 
father of twenty-six children, born in or before 
1651, ventured to marry again in 1658. As 
might be expected, he died two years after- 
wards, without the record of any additional off- 
spring.— 


“*1648. Benjamin, the son of Mr. John Boulte, | 
minister of Eastbourne, was born on Sat¥ about 4 | 
o’clock in the mors the 21st Oct., and was baptised | 


on Sunday the 22d by me his father, it being my 23d 
child. 
“¢ 1649, Timothy, son of me, John Boulté, minister 


of, Eastbourne, was born on SatY 13th day of Oct. | 


and was baptised on the 15th by. me his father. 


*¢ 1650. Edward, the son of John Boulté, minister | 


of Eastbourne, was born on Wednesday, and was 
baptised on Thursday, the 12th, the said Edward 
being my five and twentieth child. Ita testor, J. 
Boulte. 

“©1651. Rich. Boulté, the son of me John Boulta, 
was borm: Jan’ 19th, and was. baptised JanY 215t, he 
being my 26 child. 

“* John Boulté, minister of East Bourne, and Mrs, 
Cicely, Forde, of St. Saviour's, Southwark, were mar- 
tryed, Sept!:9%, 1648," 


“Those who take an interest in this patriarch will 


read with regret the following entry :— 

“*¢ John Boulté inducted 1648; died 1660.’” 

The last article in the collection is ‘On the 
Star Inn at: Alfriston,’ by Mr. M. A. Lower:—an 
unpretending, but particularly satisfactory com- 
munication, the illustrations to which, on copper 
and wood, are advantageously contrasted with 
most others in the volume. The commencement 
reminds us of a too frequent vice in productions 
of this kind, by which undue praise is awarded 
to the most trifling contributions by members of 
the Society. Nothing is done by any of them 
that is not well done; and the Rev. G. M. 
Cooper could not speak of a small parsonage 
house in the parish of West Dean without having 
it termed by Mr. Lower “an able description.” 
We do not think that anything is ever gained 
by these laudatory reciprocations:—the papers 
should speak for themselves, and members have 
then a better chance of knowing the real worth 
of what they send themselves, and of what is 
sent by others. In the volume in our hands we 
have not met with a single instance of a refe- 
rence to what has been written by some other 
member without its being accompanied with 
an epithet of high approbation. This practice 
lessens faith in the applause bestowed on what 
is really deserving. 

Before we conclude, we must protest against 
the manner in which the volume has been 
boarded ;—it came to pieces in our hands while 
we were only cutting it open. 





Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. By his Son-in-law, the Rev. 
William Hanna, L.L.D. Vol. If. Edin- 
burgh, Sutherland & Co. 


Turs volume is perhaps the most interesting 
that has yet been published of Dr. Chalmers’s 
Life. The period which it embraces is from 
1823 to 1835,—or from Dr. Chalmers’s forty- 
fourth to his fifty-sixth year. During five years 
of this period,—from 1823 to 1828—he held 
the chair of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews, in his native county of Fife :— 
after which, he was removed to that position 
which he continued to occupy till his secession 
from the Established Church of Scotland in 
1843,—and which was in reality the highest in 
importance and dignity which a Scottish eccle- 
siastic could fill. 

Dr. Chalmers always intimated his decided 
preference for the life of a professor over that 
of a preacher; and the years which he spent as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews 
seem to have been among the most peaceful and 
happy of his existence. Toaman distinguished so 
pre-eminently for the gifts of oratory, the trans- 
ference from such a city as Glasgow, where he 
used to be attended by audiences of thousands, to 





a place so remote and deserted as St. Andrews 
might have seemed calculated to act as an 
extinguisher ;—but this was by no means the 
case. Into this small town of a few. thou- 
sands of inhabitants Dr. Chalmers carried all 
that energy, industry and enthusiasm which 
| had made his career in Glasgow so extraordi- 
nary; and the effects of his resistless influence 
over all with whom he came in contact were no 
less signally displayed within the limited sphere 
of the philosophic class-room than in the broader 
cirele of his pulpit-popularity. Dr. Hanna 
gives the following admirable account of his 
father-in-law’s first session at St. Andrews.— 

“ How like and yet how different this first session 
of Dr. Chalmers in the moral philosophy chair at 
St. Andrews, and the first session of Dr. Thomas 
| Brown in the same chair at‘Edinburgh. Both began 
their winter labours almost wholly unfurnished with 
written preparations; but the one came to them from 
the retirement: of the country, and after a summer 





of quiet. reading: and refieetion other-fromsh, 
whitl of city. life, and from the tenn? fate 
tions of a different and most e ulttous-cecupe, 
Both under the excitement, of the : 

with the same.rare facility of rapid composi 
threw off writings which scarcely required. or ad. 
mitted of emendation, in which speculations the 
most original and profound were invested with 
the charms of a fascinating eloquence. Put Dr, 
Brown trusted much more than Dr. Chalmers to the 
spur of the moment: He seldom. began to Write hig 
lectures till late in the evening of the day whieh 
ceded their delivery. Upon the subjects of = 
of them he had not reflected till he sat dows a 
many of his most ingenious theories. occurred to him 
in the course of composition. Dr. Chalmers seldom 
began to write without a distinct and matured ogg. 
ception of the topics which he intended to dise 
and with certain broad outlines of thought laid do 
which he seldom if ever traversed. From an ear} 
period in the morning he studied at regular intemes 
throughout the day, and the hour which saw De. 
Brown fastened to his midnight task found Dr. Chal. 
mers relieved and at leisure to enjoy, with all the. 
freedom and freshness of an unburdened: mind, the 
society of his family and friends. One cannot folloy 
the progress of either throughout their first season of 
professorial toil without the feeling that we are com 
templating a singular intellectual feat, performed by 
a marvellously gifted operator. Yet to the mode of 
operation there attaches in the one instance a natural 
healthiness of tone and manner which belongs not to 
the other; and if to the opus operatum in the latter 
ease there belongs a scientific completeness and 
finish which the other cannot claim, this may be 
attributed to Dr. Brown’s greater antecedent fami- 
liarity with his subject, and to the well digested plan 
upon which his labours were commenced and carried: 
through. His own state of unpreparedness was so, 
great as. to make Dr. Chalmers at the opening of the 
session not a little sensitive as to the result. He 
could not but,be aware that his reputation for elo 
quence would attract many auditors to his clas. 
room. Desirous, however, to deliver a strictly scien. 
tific course, and prepared to sacrifice everything ta 
promote the intellectual training of his students, he 
could not help at the close of his Introductory Lee 
ture lifting up for behoof of stray visitors this salu- 
tary note of warning. After adverting to the favouré 
able influence which his want of preparation might 
exert. in giving zest and animation to the laboursof 
the class-room—‘ But however favourably,’ headded,, 
‘I may be inclined to think of our present condition, 
as perhaps the very best for scholarship, I at the 
same time have no hesitation in saying, that it is the 
very worst for spectatorship. In this respect I can 
see no difference between the teaching of moral phi- 
losophy and the teaching of music. The lovers or 
the proficients of this noble art resort for their kin- 
dred gratification to the performances of a concert 
room, but none, so far as I can understand, to the 
performances of a school. The ear that would be 
delighted with the flowing succession, with the lofty 
and unimpeded flights, with the free and the full 
outgoings of melody in the one, would be annoyed, 
I should imagine, beyond all sufferance, by the stop, 
and the trials, and the tuning of instruments, and 
the whole tribe of hideous discordancies that go. ta 
make a very Babel of the other. Yet meanwhile this 
is the way in which pupils are formed, though most 
assuredly not the way in which proficients can be at 
all fascinated. It is therefore but common honesty.to 
give warning upon this subject. My business is not 
to serenade the connoisseurs, but to school and to 
practise the learners; and if after this any of the 
former description shall persist in honouring me 
their attendance, I must only be upon my guard le 
their presence should seduce me by a single hait- 
breadth into any deviation from the principle that 
have now set forth to you. It is not an exhibitions 
course on which I now enter, but wholly an exege® 
calone. In the prosecution of it I have to deal with 
youthful understandings, with conceptions that are 
yet in embryo and are but struggling for develope 
ment, with the. trembling and unassured energies 
those who need to be guided by short and numerous 
footsteps along the process of an argument; 
were I capable of such an elevation, yet did I quit 
this humble task for a lofty flight to charm theeye 
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then should 1 feel that I had made 
the work of a professor, and. in- 

and the derision that are due to 

» The warning given was but little 

igeied; the crowded benches of a class-room exhi- 
ing ™ADY an amateur spectator, amongst whom 
georother of his brother professors might not un- 
sequent be seen. In that brilliant series of expo- 
ijions, the listener familiar with the lessons of the 
asp was often at a loss whether most to admire 
oad of the analysis or the splendour of the 
son. With his youthful auditors the impas- 

aed fervour and high philosophic enthusiasm of 

, became contagious. The repose of 
te m was broken up. Quickened by new 
inpules, the juvenile spirit burst the bonds of colle- 
gate decorum, greeting the eloquent passages of the 
iqarer by rounds of applause.” 

The geniality of Chalmers’s character and 
ijs hearty love of humour made his class-room 
avery different scene from those of other and 
note ordinary professors ; and, as on the other 
hand, no other professor roused his students so 
pth by his eloquence and by the astonishing 
favour. which accompanied his intellectual 
forts, so none could condescend on occasion to 

familiarity of manner and illustration 
tun he. Speaking of his habit of blending the 
of set lectures with that of oral exami- 
uations, in a separate course which he delivered 
tg his stadents on Political Economy, his bio- 
grapher says.— . . 
“®Besides its other and higher advantages this 
meliod gave scope for the indulgence of his taste and 
tient for humorous anecdote, the occasional inter- 
jecting of which must have been an agreeable relief 
to the laborious investigations of one of the most 
abstract of the sciences. In treating of the different 
sandards of enjoyment existing among the working- 
chwes in different countries, ‘I remember,” said the 
professor, ‘hearing while I was in Glasgow of a 
Sotchman and an Irishman getting into converse 
ad comparing notes with each other about their 
nodes of living. The Scotchman, with a curiosity 
curacteristic of his nation, asked the Irishman what 
te took to breakfast—the answer was, potatoes; he 
uxt asked what he took to dinner—it was the same 
amswer, potatoes; he finally asked him what he took 
wsupper—there was still the same unvarying answer, 
ptatoes: “ But have you,” said the wondering 
§eotehman, who could not altogether comprehend 
the mystery of such a diet and regimen, “but have 
Jano kitchen to your potatoes ?”” At no loss for a 
reply, and determined not to be outdone, “ Any 
litchen ?” said the Irishman, “to be sure I have; 
vhy, don't I make the big potatoes kitchen to the 
litle ones!’ On one occasion, however, the merri- 
ment of the class-room did not originate from the 
thir, A raw-boned student from the wilds of Ross- 
tirewas called up for examination. ‘* Who,’ said 
the professor, about to plunge with all eagerness into 
te discussion of the Malthusian doctrines, ‘ who was 
thefither of the correct theory of population At 
mce,and in the strongest northern accent, his young 
fiend answered, ‘ Julius Cesar.’ The gravest students 
Yee overset by this incongruous reply, and for a few 
mautes nothing was seen of the Professor himself but 
ts back rising and falling above the book-board as he 
frggled with the fit of laughter into which he had 
wen thrown. When at last he was able to command 
himself, he courteously apologized for his untimely 
anty to the poor student who still stood in con- 
{ain before him, and without the least allusion to 
the answer, expressed his great regret that he could 
~~ tlhe peculiar dialect without his risibility 


from 


otwithstanding the occasional occurrence of 

scenes as these, Chalmers’s class-room was 

yin the highest degree; for he was not 

man. to permit, with all his familiarity, the 

approach to disrespect,—and his re- 

ike when he chose to. administer it, was 
vere. 

“During one of his sessions he was considerably 
‘moyed by two or three young men of superior rank 
—_ frequently late in coming to the class, and 

gave rather dubious excuses. His 





patience was exhausted, and addressing himself to the 
class, he said, ‘I do confess that I have my jealousies 
about these explanations, and they never met with 
more to awaken them than this session, in con- 
sequence I believe of a certain systematic defiance 
of authority on the part of certain foolish young men 
who seem totally to have misunderstood the place 
which belongs to them, and whose manner not only 
makes them contemptible in youth, but, if persisted 
in, will make them odious in manhood. When 
academic proprieties are infringed upon, and the 
respect due to academic station is violated, no rank 
and no fortune shall shield it from the chastisement 
of my scorn. These distinctions are proper in general 
society, but within the walls of a university they 
should ever be unknown; and when the offending 
student stands before me with al! the carelessness and 
complacency of a petit mattre, I must confess that 
the very circumstance of his reak only whets my in- 
clination to deal out the full measure of severity, 
and to blast his paltry insignificance into atoms.’” 

Dr. Chalmers subsequently gave the fruits of 
his academic labours at’ St. Andrews to the 
world, in his volumes on ‘ Moral Philosophy’ 
and on ‘Political Economy.’ Both these ms 
are remarkable rather for the clearness, depth, 
and force with which certain great generalities 
relative to the sciences in question are ex- 
pounded and illustrated than for their thoroughly 
systematic nature. The ‘ Political Economy’ is 
still regarded by the most eminent of recent 
writers on that subject as wonderfully original 
and sound in its main conclusions,—and there 
is hardly a work from which the doctrines of 
Political Economy may more easily be learnt 
and apprehended. 

In the intervals. between the sessions of 
College at St. Andrews, Dr. Chalmers paid 
visits either to Edinburgh, or to the scene of 
his old labours, Glasgow, or to England. A 

“mow to appoint him Professor of Moral 

hilosophy in the newly-instituted London 
University drew him to ‘London in 1827. The 
following are some notes of this visit sent in a 
journal to his family at home.— 

“ Wednesday, 9th May.—Studied about two 
hours, and proceeded to take a walk with James. 
We had just gone out when we met Mr. Irving. He 
begged of James the privilege of two or three hours 
in his house to study a sermon. I was vastly tickled 
with this new-instance of the inroads of Scotchmen ; 
however, James could not help: himself, and was 
obliged to consent. We were going back to a family 
dinner, and I could see the alarm that was felt on 
the return of the great Mr. Irving, who was very 
easily persuaded to join us at dinner, and the study 
was all put to flight. There was not a single sentence 
of study all the time ; and notwithstanding Mrs. C.’s 
alarm about the shabbiness of her dinner, everything 
went on most delightfully. Irving intermingled the 
serious and the gay, took a good hearty repast, and 
really charmed even James himself, so that I was 
very glad of the inroad that had been made upon 
him. 

“Thursday.—Irving and I went to Bedford Square. 
Mr. and Mrs. Montague took us out in their carriage 
to Highgate, where we spent three hours with the 
great Coleridge. He lives with Dr. and Mrs. Gill- 
man on the same footing that Cowper did with the 
Unwins. His conversation, which flowed in a mighty 
unremitting stream, is most astonishing, but, I must 
confess, to me still unintelligible. I caught occa- 
sional glimpses of what he would be at, but mainly 
he was very far out of all sight and all sympathy. I 
hold it, however, a great acquisition to have become 
acquainted with him. You know that Irving sits at 
his feet, and drinks in the inspiration of every sylla- 
ble that falls-from him. There is a secret and to me 
as yet unintelligible communion of spirit betwixt 
them, on the ground of a certain German mysticism 
and transcendental lake-poetry which I am not yet 
up to. Gordon says it is all'unintelligible nonsense, 
and I am sure a plain Fife man as uncle ‘ Tammas,’ 
had he been alive, would have pronounced it the 
greatest buff’ he had ever heard in his life. 

“ Friday.—Mr. Irving conducted the preliminary 
service in the National Church. There was a pro- 





digious want of tact in the length of his prayer, forty 
minutes, and altogether it was an hour and a half 
from the commencement of the service ere I began. 
After I came down met a number of acquaintances 
in the vestry. * * * The dinner took place at five 
o’clock—many speeches—Mr. Irving certainly errs 
in the outrunning of sympathy. 

“ Sunday.—Walked with Mr. Vertue, in whose 
house I am staying, to church. The crowd gathered 
and grew, and the church was filled to an overflow. 
Lord Bexley still in the place where he was on 
Friday; Mr. Peel was beside him on Friday. Lord 
Farnham, Lord Mandeville, Mr. Coleridge, and many 
other notables whom I cannot recollect, among my 
hearers. Coleridge I saw in the vestry both before 
and after service; he was very complimentary. 
Walked towards Swallow Street, where I was to 
preach in the afternoon. Found ourselves in danger 
of being late, and got into a hackney, whose stupid 
driver, ignorant of Swallow Street, paraded us through 
a number of cross and alternate streets, to our great 
dismay. We had at length to leave him, and run in 
breathless agitation, till at length we found the place 
a quarter after the hour. I preached to a full chapel. 
At half- past six to Mr. Irving's church, where I heard 
Dr. Gordon. He, too, had a very full church. 

* Monday.—Breakfasted with Strachan [now of 
Toronto]—Duncan there, and Mr. James Stephens, 
a very literary man, and high in office; Dr. g, Mr. 
D., and I went forth after breakfast, in the first: place 
to the Courts at Westminster Hall, where I was 
much interested by the aspect of the various Judges, 
who looked very picturesque; then towards Covent’ 
Garden, where Cobbett and Hunt were to address 
the people on politics. I had a view of their persons, 
but was excessively anxious to hear their speeches. 
There was a ladder set up from the street to the flat 
roof of a low house, which every person who paid a 
shilling had the privilege of going to. Duncan would 
not ascend, I and Strachan did, but on the moment 
of our doing so the peace-officers came and dispersed 
the speakers: Duncan enjoyed our disappointment 
vastly, and we felt that a fool and his money were 
soon parted. We followed the crowd in the hope of 
hearing them somewhere else, but all we got was a 
sentence or two from Gale Jones. I was under the 
necessity of going to dine at Mr. Frere’s at two. He 
is the person to whom Mr. Irving dedicates his book 
on Prophecy. There I met Mr. Irving and Dr. 
Gordon,—all this was preparatory to our going into 
Parliament. Lord Mandeville and Mr. Kennedy 
had both been interested in our favour, and we ob- 
tained seats, not in the gallery, but under it, and were 
perfectly in view of the House. I was greatly inter- 
ested, and must say that I was treated in a very kind 
and gentlemanly way. A number of my parliamen- 
tary acquaintances came up to me, and showed me 
every attention, such as* **. Mr. Maxwell brought 
up to me Mr. Peel, who sat for ten minutes beside 
me, and held with me a deal of kind conversation 
respecting the College Commission, pauperism, my 
sermons, all of which he had read, &c. Wilmot 
Horton, also, the Under-Secretary of the Colonies, 
came up and introduced himself, and with him I had 
to talk of emigration. * * 

“ Saturday, 19th.Mr. Gordon informed me that 
yesternight Mr. Irving preached on his prophecies at 
Hackney Chapel for two hours and a half, and though 
very powerful, yet the people were dropping away, 
when he, Mr. I., addressed them on the subject of 
their leaving him. I really fear lest his prophecies, 
and the excessive length and weariness of his services, 
may unship him altogether, and I mean to write him 
seriously upon the subject. There were a number of 
citizens who dined along with us between eight and 
nine, all of them took leave, and between nine and 
ten I got into a hackney, then into a wherry, and 
then into the City of Edinburgh steamboat.” 

It was not till three years later that Dr. 
Chalmers, who had in the mean time been 
transferred from the Moral Philosophy chair at 
St. Andrews to the Theology chair at Edin- 
burgh, revisited England. Dr. Hanna quotes 
some reminiscences of this visit, furnished him 
by Mr. Joseph John Gurney. Mr. Gurney’s 
sketch of Chalmers as he appeared in the’ com- 
pany of Wilberforce is very good.— 

“My brother, Samuel Hoare, took me with him 
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on the box of his chariot, and drove Dr. Chalmers 
and his highly pleasing wife to Wilberforce’s, at 
Highwood Hall, beyond Hendon. Dr. C. and his 
lady were engaged to stay some days there, and we 
were glad of the opportunity of enjoying the company 
of the senator emeritus, together with that of Dr. C. 
for a few hours. Our morning passed delightfully; 
Chalmers was indeed comparatively silent, as he 
often is when many persons are collected’, and 
the stream of conversation flowed between our- 
selves and the ever lively Wilberforce. I have 
seldom observed a more amusing and pleasing con- 
trast between two great men than between Wilber- 
force and Chalmers. Chalmers is stout and erect, 
with a broad countenance—W ilberforce minute, and 
singularly twisted: Chalmers, both in body and 
mind, moves with a deliberate step— Wilberforce, 
infirm as he is in his advanced years, flies about with 
astonishing activity ; and while, with nimble finger, 
he seizes on everything that adorns or diversifies his 
path, his mind flits from object to object with un- 
ceasing versatility. I often think that particular men 
bear about with them an analogy to particular ani- 
mals: Chalmers is like a good-tempered lion—Wil- 
berforce is like a bee: Chalmers can say a pleasant 
thing now and then, and laugh when he has said it, 
and he has a strong touch of humour in his coun- 
tenance, but in general he is grave; his thoughts 
grow to a great size before they are uttered— W ilber- 
force sparkles with life and wit, and the characteristic 
of his mind is ‘rapid productiveness,’ A man might 
be in Chalmers’s company for an hour, especially in 
a party, without knowing who or what he was,— 
though in the end he would be sure to be detected 
by some unexpected display of powerful originality. 
Wilberforce, except when fairly asleep, is never 
latent. Chalmers knows how to veil himself in a 
decent cloud—Wilberforce is always in sunshine.” 

The following is also from Mr, Gurney’s 
reminiscences of Dr. Chalmers.— 

“ Dr. Chalmers’s conversations with us have been 
much more frequently about things than persons; and 
indeed he has too much intelligence and power of 
mind to descend to a species of conversation com- 
monly called gossip—which is the frequent refuge of 
many whose understandings are meagrely stored with 
information. Persons, however, who, from the com- 
bination of talent and oddity, have made a noise in 
the world, must lay their account for being the subject 
of conversation in all sorts of companies. Such a 
man is Edward Irving, who once acted as an assistant 
preacher to Dr. Chalmers, in the Tron Church at 
Glasgow.—Chal. ‘ When Irving was associated with 
me at Glasgow he did not attract a large congregation, 
but he completely attached to himself, and to his 
ministry, a limited number of persons, with whose 
tainds his own was in affinity. I have often observed 
this effect produced by men whose habits of thinking 
and feeling are peculiar or eccentric. They possess 
a magnetic attraction for minds assimilated to their 
own.’—Nevertheless, I observed, eccentricity, espe- 
cially in people of serious religion, is extremely 
undesirable. I much prefer those bread intelligible 
qualities which attract the mass of mankind.—Chal. 
* Yes, truly—after all, gravitation is much better 
than magnetism. I undertook to open Irving’s new 
chapel in London. The congregation, in their eager- 
ness to obtain seats, had already been assembled about 
three hours. Irving said, he would assist me by 
reading a chapter for me in the first instance. He 
chose the very longest chapter in the Bible, and went 
on with his exposition for an hour and a half. When 
my turn came, of what use could I be in an ex- 
hausted receiver? On another similar occasion he 
kindly proffered me the same aid, adding, “I can 
be short.” I said, How long will it take you? He 
answered, “ONLY ONE HOUR AND FORTY MINUTES,” 
Then, replied I, I must decline the favour.’ ” 

The following account, sent home for the 
amusement of his family, of an interview which 
he had with William the Fourth, as one of a 
deputation from the Church of Scotland which 
went to congratulate that monarch on his ac- 
cession, gives a vivid idea of the perfect simpli- 
city and cheerfulness of Chalmers’s character.— 

* London, October 28th, 1830.—My dear Margaret, 
—This is the big and busy day. Got up at seven. 
Went out to order the loan of a Court hat, which is 





promised me by twelve. A general dressing, and 
anxiety on all hands to be as snod [neat] as possible. 
A breakfast at which all the members of the deputa- 
tation were present: Dr. Singer, Dr. Cook, Dr. 
M‘Knight, Dr. Lee, myself, Mr. Paul, Mr. Sinclair, 
Sir John Connel. We are, besides, to have Sir Henry 
Jardine, Mr. Pringle of Yair, and Dr. Stewart of 
Erskine, as attendants, A vast deal of consultation 
anent our movements to and from. We are all on 
edge. We have to make three bows; and the ques- 
tion is, whether we shall all make them on moving 
towards the throne, or after we have spread ourselves 
before it, and there is such a want of unanimity and 
distinct understanding about it, that I fear we shall 
misbehave. However, time will show, and I now 
lay down my pen till it is over—_We assembled in 
our hotel at one. The greatest consternation amongst 
us about hats, which had been promised at twelve, 
but had not yet arrived, There were four wanting; 
and at length only three came, with the promise that 
we should get the other when we passed the shop. 
We went in three coaches, and landed at the palace 
entry about half-past one. Ascended the stairs; 
passed through a magnificent lobby, between rows of 
glittering attendants all dressed in gold and scarlet. 
Ushered into a large anteroom, full of all sorts of 
company walking about and collecting there for at- 
tendance on the levee: military and naval officers 
in splendid uniforms—high legal gentlemen with 
enormous wigs—ecclesiastics from archbishops to 
curates and inferior clergy. Our deputation made a 
most respectable appearance among them, with our 
cocked three-cornered hats under our arms, our bands 
upon our breasts, and our gowns of Geneva upon our 
backs. Mine did not lap so close as I would have 
liked, so that I was twice as thick as I should be, 
and it must have been palpable to every eye at the 
first glance, that I was the greatest man there,—and 
that, though I took all care to keep my coat unbut- 
toned, and my gown quite open: however, let not 
mamma be alarmed, for I made a most respectable 
appearance, and was treated with the utmost atten- 
tion. I saw the Archbishop of York in the room, 
but did not get within speech of him. To make up 
for this, however, I was introduced to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was very civil; saw the Bishop 
of London, with whom I had a good deal of talk, 
and am to dine on Friday; was made up to by 
Admiral Sir Philip Durham; and was further intro- 
duced, at their request, to Sir John Leach, Master 
of the Rolls, to Lord Chief-Justice Tindal, to the 
Marquis of Bute, &c. But far the most interesting 
object there was Talleyrand—whom I could get no- 
body to introduce me to—splendidly attired as the 
French ambassador, attended by some French mili- 
tary officers. I gazcd with interest on the old 
shrivelled face of him, and thought I could see there 
the lines of deep reflection and lofty talent. His 
moral physiognomy, however, is a downright blank. 
He was by fur the most important continental per- 
sonage in the room, and drew all eyes. I was further 
in conversation with Lord Melville, Mr. Spencer 
Percival, and Mr. Henry Drummond. The door to 
the middle apartment was at length opened for us, 
when we entered in processional order. The Mode- 
rator first, with Drs. Macknight and Cook on each 
side of him; I and Dr. Lee side by side followed ; 
Mr. Paul and Mr. George Sinclair, with their swords 
and bags, formed the next row ; then Sir John Con- 
nel and Sir Henry Jardine; and last of all, Mr. 
Pringle, M.P. arid Dr. Stewart. We stopped in the 
middle room—equally crowded with the former, and 
alike splendid with mirrors, chandeliers, pictures, 
and gildings of all sorts on the roof and walls—for 
about ten minutes, when at length the folding-doors 
to the grand state-room were thrown open. We all 
made a low bow on our first entry, and the King, 
seated on the throne at the opposite end, took off 
his hat, putting it on again. We marched up to the 
middle of the room, and made another low bow, when 
the King again took off his hat ; we then proceeded 
to the foot of the throne, and all made a third low 
bow, on which the King again took off his hat. After 
this the Moderator read his address, which was a little 
long, and the King bowed repeatedly while it was 
reading. The Moderator then reached the address 
to the King upon the throne, who took it from him 
and gave it to Sir Robert Peel on his left hand, who 
in his turn gave the King his written reply, which 





he read very well. After this, the Pry, 
up to the stool before the throne, leant saat ma 
upon it, and kissed the King's hand, We each j 
our turn did the same thing; the Moderator nant 
every one of us as we advanced. I went 

my kneel and my kiss very comfortably. The 
said something to each of us. His first question to 
me was ‘ Do you reside constantly in Edinburgh ? | 
said, \ Yes, ant please your Majesty.’ His ne 
question was, ‘ How long do you remain in town? 
I said, ‘’Till Monday, an't please your Majesty? 1 
then descended the steps leading from the foot Of the 
throne to the floor, and fell into my place in the 
deputation. After we had all been thus introduced, 
we began to retire in a body just as we had 
bowing all the way with our faces to the King ad 
so moving backwards, when the King called out, 
‘ Don’t go away, gentlemen, I shall leave the throne 
and the Queen will succeed me.’ We stopped in 
the middle of the floor, when the most beautiful 
living sight I ever beheld burst upon our delighted 
gaze—the Queen with twelve maids of honour, ing 
perfect spangle of gold and diamonds, entered the 
room. I am sorry I cannot go over in detail the 
particulars of their dresses; only that their 
plumes upon their heads, and their long sweeping 
trains upon the floor, had a very magnificent effect, 
She took her seat on the throne, and we made the 
same profound obeisances as before, advancing to the 
foot of the steps that lead to the footstool of the 
throne. A short address was read to her as before; 
and her reply was most beautifully given, in rather a 
tremulous voice, and just as low as that I could only 
hear and no more. We went through the same 
ceremonial of advancing successively and kissing 
hands, and then retired with three bows, which the 
Queen returned most gracefully, but with all the 
simplicity, I had almost said bashfulness, of a timid 
country girl. She is really a very natural and amiable 
looking person. The whole was magnificent. On 
each side of the throne were maids of honour, officers 
of state, the Lord Chancellor, a vast number of mili- 
tary gentlemen, and among the rest the Duke of 
Wellington. My next will be to Helen. God bless 
you, my dear Margaret.—I am, your affectionate 
father, “Tomas CHALMERS.” 

There are many topics of more purely eccle- 
siastical or religious interest treated of in this 
volume, on which the rules of our journal pre- 
vent us from entering. One of these is, the 

rowth, during the maturer period of Chalmers's 
life, and especially during his residence inEdin- 
burgh, of that popular party in the Church of 
Scotland, out of whose activity, in the question 
of patronage to livings, that great controversy 
arose which ultimately, in 1843, led to the 
disruption of the Church into two parts. We 
have indicated, however, the contents of the 
volume sufficiently to send to it for farther 
instruction all readers capable of appreciating 
a man like Chalmers,—a man whose effects 
have been national, and whose merits, enabling 
him as they did to transcend all sectarian dt- 
mensions, are not to be tried by any sectarian 
standard. 

Dr. Hanna’s work grows more and more 
excellent in a literary point of view as it pro- 
ceeds; and his art of extracting precisely the 
most significant and interesting portions from 
Dr. Chalmers’s own journals and letters is 
very happy. In this respect, the work is 
incomparably superior to one which is some- 
times named along with it—‘ The Life of Wi- 
berforce,’ by his Sons. In the fourth and con- 
cluding volume Dr. Hanna is to bring the life 
to a close,—appending, however, a volume 
illustrative notes and miscellanies. 





The Romantic School in its Internal Relation 
to Goethe and Schiller—[Die Romantische 
Schule, §c.]. By Herman Hettner. Bruns 
wick, Vieweg; London, Thimm. 

Autnovcn the immediate subject of this acute 

and well-written essay lies at some distance from 

non-German readers, it opens a field of inquity 
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=~ bh the students of modern literature in all 
“99 distinguished from those who read 
only, are alike interested. The 

a which it seeks to explain, if more 

gaked in Germany than elsewhere, have been 
f in France, and are at this ni ges 
. such in English literature and art. 
tis age to which their developement is traced, 
oj the principles on which it is judged, are as 
in oe as in Leipzig; however differ- 
- in moral training and civil relations may 
iad to modify their results here and there 


A brief rutline of the treatise is all that can 
eaforded here. It will suffice to turn to the 
wrk itself the attention of those who consider 

try and art of an era—as types of its 
cher spiritual tendencies—a fit object for phi- 
jsophic thought. 

One considerable branch of the so-called 
jymantic school in Germany, after having run 
jrough various stages of developement, has 
prarrived at what may be termed its extreme 

ait, In the embrace of a political and ultra- 
notane re-action, it Vege the perverse 
med which virtually denies all that modern 

has won,—which declares that society, 
PT tee intelligent impulses which are its 
ie, can only be redeemed from their pre- 
zat degradation by falling back on the feudal 
ity—on the undoubting Catholic faith of the 
iddle Ages. In other words, that the rules of 
st and of living must be recovered from the 
aample of times in which the one was helpless 
ad the other rude. The doctrine is absurd 
aoigh; but we cannot term it quite a stranger 
tere, Something like this, in various disguises, 
lus, indeed, been preached of late years in our 
on language. 





Such an outcome of the romantic movement, 
wys Hettner, is pitiful enough ; and cannot be | 
to strongly rejected by all sane and honest 
sinds. But it is erronecus to say that this 
va its aim from the beginning. What now | 
wpeats is but the natural issue in a false | 
direction of a tendency which received its | 
fst impulse from a real cause. The primary | 
ihject of the romantic nisus was to supply an | 
tual want—to escape from a condition which | 
ms truly felt to be oppressive and inapt for | 
gnial production. That it was not a mere | 
price in the young authors who founded the | 
tho, will be seen, says the essayist, by the 
qeration of the same circumstances which called 
item forth on minds of a superior order, as shown 
Racertain pres by both Goethe and Schiller. 
his is displayed with great discrimination by 
te writer, who traces the contrary effects of the 
tmmon cause on these dissimilar natures in a 
vzy able manner :—showing how it acted on 
wer, feminine, and sensuous natures—on Tieck, 
® the Schlegels, and their later followers, on 
tishand,—and how it was felteven by the higher 
falls, More robust intellect, and consummate 
qav nining of Goethe and of Schiller on the 


They all were conscious, says Hettner, of 
te prime defect of their calling, — of the 
m, namely, which lay between their world 
poetry and art and the common life 
twnd them, The seed of any vital literature 
mit take root in the heart of its age; of which 


‘then becomes the living type in perennial 


‘—its everlasting, consummate flower. 
vhat nourishment could it then find, in 
barren, vulgar, and torpid elements of which 
an society was composed in that worn-out 
“ge ofits existence? In such a soil no spon- 
eons powth was possible:—the productive 
Segtes of the poct were thrown into some region 
‘ure or less unreal. In scarch of the foundation 





ir own times denied, Goethe and 


Wiens 


Schiller, each in the way to which his particular 
genius was most apt, betook themselves to the 
formal beauty of the antique. The critical de- 
duction of this process, and of its results, from 
a review of the later works of both these great 
authors, though severe, is not without substan- 
tial truth. The test is applied, indeed, with too 
much rigour on many occasions; and enough 
stress is not laid on exceptions, which in the 
case of Goethe are of peculiar moment. But 
the general justice of the exposition, as well of 
the cause as of its effects, can hardly be dis- 
puted. 

While these superior minds, though pre- 
served by elevated aims and sure perceptions 
from many dangers of an untoward position, 
were nevertheless led by it to pursuits of ideal 
excellence in a path a atills artificial,—its 
action was less happy on the young and san- 
guine intellects that had begun their career 
amidst the excitement to which’ the success of 
these illustrious poets had already raised the 
ambition of the literary world. Partly prompted 
by temperament, partly tempted by a seductive 
illusion, they fell upon what seemed a readier 
way to the free exercise of poetic art than had 
occurred to its veteran professors. The micro- 
cosm of poetry, they said, lies in the poet’s brain 
and heart alone; and, as a consequence of this 
axiom, spurning the world of reality as alto- 
gether dwarfish and prosaic, they fixed his 
abode in the region of pure fancy. Some of 
them, carrying out this notion to its extreme, 
declared open war cn whatever was true or 
tangible in nature; and in fact made the essence 
of the poetic consist in a state between dreaming 
and delirium,—where misty and incredible 
visions took place of living things, and where 
sickly emotions and a certain sentimental pathos 
on the one hand, and the grimmest nightmare 
horrors of feverish imagination on the other, were 
substituted for the real joys or possible tragedies 


| ofhuman nature. Fable and legend ocetpied the 


ground of history :—in the mode of composition 
as well as in the substance, the emancipation 
from form and definite rule was the presiding 
aim. Such at its outset, according to Hettner, 
was the “romantic school’ under its greatest 
names, Novalis, Wackenroder, Tieck, the Schle- 
gels, &c. 

This state could not last for ever. It grew 
by natural degrees a fantastic leaning to old 
Catholicism, a morbid admiration of the Middle 
Ages,—as exhibited by Friedrich Schlegel 
and others on the ground of poetry and the 
plastic arts,—now in vehement opposition to the 
Grecian sympathies and doctrine of the Weimar 
“friends of art.”” This condition, however, was 
far from having yet reached the further deve- 
lopement which it has lately assumed, from 
having become anything like a practical demand 
for Popish infallibility and feudal absolutism. It 
was, as A. W. Schlegel naively described it in 
one of his lately printed letters, a mere prédi- 
lection d'artiste:—a thing of pure dilettantism, 
in short, such as we have seen preceding more 
material consequences in circles of art and let- 
ters nearer home. Old music, old paintings, 
old architecture, were thenceforth the objects of 
exclusive devotion to many. Others betook 
themselves to legends and folk-lore. The sym- 
bolic everywhere thrust out the characteristic. 
In some quarters, the East began to rise promi- 
nently into the foreground; in virtue of its fan- 
tastic imaginations, disdain of natural truth, and 
total contrast to that European life from which it 
was the business of the romantic to escape as far 
as possible. The same combination we have 
seen in our own Young-England romanticists ; 
with this characteristic difference, however, in 
the case of Germany, that there it led to pro- 
found and valuable Oriental studies, which went 





hand in hand with the poetic worship,—here, 
it has produced nothing but rhapsodies on the 
“mystery of the East,” flowery journals of 
Oriental travel, or thin versification in honour 
of the blessings and beauties of Mohammedan 
customs and morals. 

At the close of this period, after expanding itself 
in many directions that cannot be pursued here, 
the impulse given by the better minds in the fan- 
tastic school may be said to have worn itself out 
—as far,at least,as they were concerned. Tieck, 
the strongest of all, had already drawn back; 
unable to sympathize with many of its later 
exaggerations and falsities. In some compo- 
sitions of his riper age, indeed, he evidently 
strives to regain his footing on terra firma. 
Weaker heads, in the meanwhile,—like poor 
Werner's and Hilderlin’s, —had given way 
under their sincere delusions. A period of ex- 
haustion and of disappointment had followed the 
waste of prepense emotion. It was found that 
men “ had been toiling all day and had caught 
nothing.” The natural consequence was, a re- 
laxation of all that was most productive and 
genial in the original movement. The further 
result was, that its field now lay open to poorer 
natures and more sordid tendencies; which last 
were not slow in profiting by a condition of 
things always prone to the admission of abuses: 
—of the re-action, namely, produced by vain 
exertions to scale Heaven in a way that only 
leads to Chaos,—of a sensual craving for excite- 
ment baulked of its higher desires, and ready to 
lend an ear to baser inducements. This, observes 
our essayist, is the final stage reserved for all 
attempts to proceed on grounds intrinsically 
false. The contemplation of the certain result, 
as traced here along various lines of deve- 
lopement, is worth more than a passing regard, 
In its clear delineation of the process, and in its 
endeavour to prove that such is its infallible 
end, Herr Hettner's essay possesses, as we have 
said, an interest wider than his particular topic 
might of itself command in other circles than 
his own. 

We have merely touched on some of its lead- 
ing points,—and those most slightly. The com- 
plement of the outline will be found rich, both 
in lively references to the best period of German 
letters, and in acute observations, —— 
not to these only, but also to the general patho- 
logy, so to speak, of all literary and artistic pro- 
duction. Some of the latter might seem to have 
been pointed with express regard to certain 
modern-antique vagaries in this vonaerye LTA 
closely do they apply to their prominent absurd- 
ities. But it is ever thus with any faithful and 
strenuous advance towards the illustration of 
truth, in whatever department. The lamp car- 
ried by the inquirer not only lights up regions 
immediately before him, but will shine far be- 
yond them ;—and may, indeed, as some believe, 
possess an almost infinite power of radiation. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Annuaire des Deux Mondes. 1850. Paris.— 
This ponderous volume, numbering nearly 1,200 
pages, is intended as a work of reference for con- 
temporary history. It reviews the affairs of both 
hemispheres,—and has more critical pretensions 
than an ‘Annual Register.’ As its matter is 
mainly composed of political history, the work is 
out of our province. Its editor is M. Buloz,— 
whose name is favourably known by his official 
connection with the Kerue des Deux Mondes. There 
is decided talent in the criticism offered on public 
events,—the diplomatic relations of the European 
States are well indicated,—and the narrative 
throughout is vigorous and sustained. The de- 
tails, however, are not always as accurate.as could 
be desired. Under the head of England an attempt 
is made to give a notice of the present state of the 
English press, which omits some of the most dis- 
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tinguished journals: The tone of the thinking is 
that of the eclectic Parisian school : and. the book 
has some sbrewd remarks on the abuse of theory 
in politics.—On the whole, the Annuaire des Deux 
Mondes will: be found useful to politicians of all 
parties. 

The Cottage Homes of England; or, Suggested 
Designs and Estimated Cost of Improved Cottage Erec- 
tions. By J. W. Stevenson.—Eminently meritorious 
in a philanthropic point of view as is the attention 
new directed to the important object of providing 
healthy and comfortable dwellings for the labour- 
ing classes both in towns and in the country,—it 
is. to be regretted that the designs propesed for 
the furtherance of that object are anything but 
satisfactory in an artistic sense. As far as the 
latter is concerned, accident works better than 
design,—negligence than method and rule. The 
uncouthness which elsewhere would be offensive 
becomes the reverse in cottage buildings. With 
regard to internal accommodation—the number 
of separate rooms, their sizes, and matters of that 
kind,—improvement is most desirable :—we hope 
attainable, also, without entirely foregoing pictu- 
resquenessof external appearance,—the only species 
of artistic beauty which cottages are capable of 
displaying. Hardly ever have we met with an 
architect's or a builder’s design for a cottage that 
has not been in almost every respect the opposite 
of a painter’s ideal of such an edifice,—even where 
the picturesque has been professedly aimed at. 
Mr. Stevenson’s designs are particularly so.—We 
do not say that it is impossible to produce on the 
drawing-board a premeditated design which when 
matured by the finishing touches given to it by 
time and weather shall satisfy the eye of the poet 
or the artist. But designs of such quality require 

cial study, and particular talent also :—the 
study and the talent being alike of a kind ignored 
in the architect's office.—On one or two former 
occasions we have made remarks of similar ten- 
dency ;—and we are sorry to find that there should 
still be a necessity for repeating them. 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities. By W. Ram- 
say, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow.—There are many who prefer a 
separate treatise on Roman antiquities to a classi- 

dictionary containing information on both Gre- 
cian and Roman antiquities, as well as mythology, 
biography, and geography. In some respects it is 
better to have the various particulars relating to 
one branch of knowledge collected together and 
systematically arranged under one head, than scat- 
tered throughout a dictionary under titles in alpha- 
betical order. Besides the habits of method which 
it keeps alive in the mind, it saves much useless 
repetition. The connexion of the different topics 
with each other is seen at once, without any of 
the joinings and references from article to article 
which are unavoidable in an alphabetical diction- 
ary. The student, instead of being bewildered by 
a multitude of membra disjecta, is able to form a 
distinct conception of their mutual relations as 
parts of one whole, and thus to retain them more 
easily in his recollection. 'Those who value these 
advantages more highly than the convenience for 
reference which a dictionary possesses, should avail 
themselves of this compact and complete manual, 
which comprises all the results of modern im- 
tga scholarship within a moderate compass. 

e author is well known to the readers of Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionaries as the contributor of* some 
of the most elaborate articles in those excellent 
works. His present treatise is distinguished by 
the same extensive learning, clearness of expres- 
sion, and logical arrangement, which were so con- 
spicuous in those contributions. The divisions and 
subdivisions are admirably drawn, and _ plainly 
marked out, with headings: printed in such a type 
agto catch the eye at once. Pictorial illustrations 
are given whenever they are wanted, authorities 
are freely cited at the bottom of the page, and an 
excellent) index is found at the end of the book. 

The Works of Plato. A new and literal version, 
chiehy from the Text of Stalbawm: Vol. IV. By 
George Burges, M.A.—Every scholar is aware of 
the difficulty of making the English reader ac- 
quainted with the. works of Plato. It is often no 
easy matter: to settle: the text satisfactorily; and 





when that is done, the task of eliciting a clear and 
consistent. sense still remains,—to say nothing of 
expounding the philosophy. It does not appear to 
us that Mr. Burges has successfully coped with 
these difficulties. The present volume is written 
in such an un-English style that it can be of no 
use to any but those who are in want of a crib. 
Greek idioms are given in English words, without 
any attempt to transmute them into corresponding 
English idioms. Hence, no one who has not the 
original at hand can understand this Anglicized 
Greek,—which might almost as well have been 
printed in Greek characters, so far as the general 
reader is concerned. What can one make of this 
sentence from the Hippias Major!—‘‘ Hip. This 
(I advise) you; For that the human kind, as com- 
pared with the gods, is not beautiful, he will say 
the truth.”—-There are many gross errors, some of 
which may lie at the printer’s door,—but not all. 
We have no room for more than one or two in- 
stances taken at random.—‘‘I have often, Socrates, 
heard from Gorgias on each occasion,” &c. ‘‘ Do 
you, then, remember, Socrates, what you was 
asked?” ‘Now say what you was just about to 
say.” The last two passages occur within five pages 
of each other. This is a sad falling off from the 
excellence of the early portion of Mr. Bolm’s ‘Clas- 
sical Library.’ 
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THE ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS, 

In fulfilment of our promise made last week, 
we now proceed to give a summary of the doings 
of the Arctic Searching Expeditions. The accounts 
received last year were, we repeat, of a highly 
exciting character. They exploded the fears that 
had long pointed to an early catastrophe in the 
first steps of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition ; and 
all but demonstrated—the demonstration being 
now complete—that his ships had effected the 
‘*middle passage” of Baffin’s Bay in safety,—and 
that he was as far advanced towards the attain- 
ment of his great object as the entrance to Wel- 
lington Channel.—The hunt has been so far suc- 
cessful, that the trail is now certainly struck, lead 
to what discovery it may. 

The searching expeditions having thus come on 
the track of the Erebus and Terror, the discovery 
of those ships, or of their crews, was regarded as 
almost certain,—and not unreasonably. For, in- 
dependently of the large force at work for that 
purpose, the excellent spirit that was supposed to 
animate all engaged seemed to give security that 
the search would be effectually made ;—and those 
qualified to express an opinion on the subject were 
unanimous in believing that the fate of Sir John 
Franklin would be definitely ascertained this year. 

Such being the facts,—it is most distressing to 
learn that Capt. Austin, with his highly-effective 
expedition —comprising, be it remembered, two 
steamers in excellent working order—has turned 
his back on Wellington Channel without other 
intelligence of our unfortunate countrymen than 
that they certainly passed the winter of 1845-6 at 
its entrance. 

Before, however, remarking further on this,— 
let us continue the history of the searching expe- 
ditions from the 23rd of August last year; when 








hoping to find some record there :—hayi 
that Capt. Penny should. search the pen * 
north of Cape Riley. Cape Hotham and iteyg” 
yielded no sign of having been touched at 
crews of the Erebus and Terror, but Capt by the 
was more fortunate. On landing withall his Pm 
in Beechey Bay, near Cape Riley, he diseo 
the locality which had been occupied by Sir Joka 
Franklin’s ships in the winter of 1845-6. Three 
graves were found,—the head-boards showing then 
to be those of three seamen who had died in the 
spring. a4 1846 —— notwithstanding a.most car, 
ul search in every direction, no writi 
could be found. + : on oom 

Meanwhile, the other ships, includin 
the American Expedition, ‘on oma 
coasts in the vicinity of the entrance to Wellj 
Channel ;—but with no result’ beyond the di 
at Cape Bowden of a bottle, scraps of 
shot, and other miscellaneous fragmen 
ing the impression that it had been the resting. 
place of a shooting or other small party, 

It became, then, highly desirable to push to the 
westward, towards Cape Walker :—but the ig 
always proved an insurmountable barrier to a 
extensive progress in that direction. On the 
of September Capt. Penny was induced by the 
more favourable appearance of the ice to make a 
attempt to reach Cape Walker ;—but after proceed. 
ing 25 miles'the ice became packed,—and a heavy 
fog coming on, rendered it necessary for him t 
regain his former position. 

Under these adverse circumstances, ‘we were,” 
says Capt. Austin, ‘after mature consideration, 
reluctantly compelled to give up all idea of pro 
ceeding further, and to consider it imperative to 
look forthwith to the security of the Expeditions.” 

The ships were secured in bays south of the land 
designated Cornwallis Island, (but which, accord- 
ing to the recent discoveries of Capt. Penny, tums 
out to be united to Bathurst Island :)—and it speaks 
well for the admirable arrangements made by the 
commanders for the safety and health of their 
crews, that the winter passed over without any 
sickness. 

The American Expedition would probably have 
fared better had Commander De Haven followed 
the example of the English ships. Jt was, we 
believe, his original intention to winter in the 
Arctic Seas, and not to return home until his three 
years’ provisions were exhausted :—and it was even 
stated as evidence of his earnestness and energy, 
that he had no particular harbour in view, but was 
prepared to winter in the pack-ice if necessary. To 
this alternative he was unhappily reduced. For 
subsequently conceiving that he might more advai- 
tageously spend the winter at home, and retum 
to the searching ground in the spring, his ships 
hoisted their colours on the 13th of September, 
on attaining open water near Griffith Island, and 
steered to the east, with the intention of sailing 
home. But they became imbedded in pack ice; 
and were helplessly drifted, as we have 
through Barrow’s Straits into Baffin’s Bay,—s 
distance exceeding 1,050 miles! 

We are not disposed to condemn Commander 
De Haven. Bearing in mind the facility with 
which the voyage to or from Barrow's Straits 
effected, it becomes more surprising that shipt 
winter in the dreary Arctic regions than that they 
should seek less inclement shores.—With stew 
power it is quite unnecessary to winter in the ice: 
—and it is only with this great auxiliary that 
short Arctic summer can be turned to the bet 
account. . 

Before the setting in of winter a few travelling 
parties were despatched as pioneers to the — 
spring parties, and to place depdts of provisions 
future use. : ol 

The spring operations were then discussed ; 
it was arranged that while Capt. Austin’s officers 
were to examine the coasts to the west, the ey 
ration of Wellington Channel should be undert 
by Capt. Penny.—‘‘ By the 10th of March, 


Capt. Ommanney steered towards Cape Hotham, 
atranged 
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—= ent had been made 
ania, ture of the eee 
the | as icable after the first week in 
1 Becehey ssearly ms Sen — the gasitionn 
them, and became alike animated in 
> Hotham, rf cause.” —‘‘ With regard to my- 
eat te “it appeared imperative that I 
ts viaies remain with the ships, and leave to those 
Vicinity satisfaction and honour of search 
at by the me the - - 
pt. Benny il ol discovery, from their ages well adapting them 
his officer i inst a re ach individual was read 
discoveret the 28th of March each indivi was ready, 
y Sir Joka, ad the equipment of the sledges was generally 
6. Thre :—but it was not until the 12th of April 
wing them fa ist the weather was sufficiently favourable for 
ied. inthe ies to set off. On the morning of that 
Most cary. fads (the temperature being 50° below freezing 
4 it) all the sledges, fourteen in number, manned 
ees 14 officers and men, and provisioned, some for 
ig those of gui, and. others for 42 days, with an average 
nining the ing weight of 205 pounds per man, were 
Welling spiucted to the north-west end of Griffith Island, 
» discove _shere they remained until the 15th of April. 
ewspapen, im that day they proceeded on their several mis- 
a rediag. “Manrhile, Capt. Penny was engaged in making 
iis arangements for exploring Wellington Chan- 
mush to the Mg xl:—and on the 17th of April six sledges, with 
it the igg Mg) loicers and men, started from the ships under 
ier iscommand. 
ated “he parties attached to Capt. Austin’s expe- 
d by the I ation. were divided into ‘‘ limited” and “‘ex- 
> make an ff iaded” expeditions. Those of the former class 
wt proceed. ag turned at periods between the 27th of April and 
1d a heavy i tie 19th of May,—without any intelligence of Sir 
ior him tp (au Franklin: and the ‘‘ extended parties” re- 
qined their ships between the 28th of May and 
we were,” Miedih of July, in safety and good health,—but 
sideration, “aly unsuccessful. 
ea of pro- result of these expeditions was, that Capt. 
erative to fa (mmanney visited Cape Walker, and the land 
peditions.” —— as far as 100° 42’ W. long.,—and 
of the land MM Lieut. Osborne extended the exploration in this 
sh, accord. (Mm direction to 103° 25’ W. long.:— the former 
nny, tums {aM diver and his party travelling 480 miles, the latter 
d it speaks (miles. Other parties explored various portions 
de by the Mi this coast to a more limited extent :—but in no 
| of their $j ae was anything seen to warrant the supposition 
thout any i lat it had been visited by Sir John Franklin. 

The parties along the south shore of Bathurst 
ably have (i land made even more extensive journeys. Lieut. 
n followed HH MClintock visited Winter Harbour, in Melville 
; was, we fm lkaod—rounded Cape Dundas into Liddon Gulf, 
er in the #} w&ras Bushnan Cove,—returned across the land 
| his three #]» Winter Harbour,—and from thence regained 
t waseven Mls ship. This extraordinary journey occupied 
id energy, ‘days, and carried the adventurous party over 
w, but was MM /ilmiles, 40 of which were on a part of the coast 
ssary, To # ‘ore unknown. During their journey a vast 
ced. For #j umber of hares, deer, and musk oxen were seen,— 
yre advan- §§ ud four of the latter were killed. Surgeon Brad- 
nd retum @@ ini and his party made a nearly equally exten- 

his ships J sie journey :—having gained the westerly longi- 
eptember, HM tde of 106° 15’, and travelled 669 miles. 
sland, and The result of all these journeys was, that the 
of sailing #§ 4ors.on the north and south of the channel to 
pack ice; Mj te west of Barrow’s Straits were thoroughly ex- 
ve stated, Hii jered, without finding the slightest trace of our 
Bay,— # Wortunate countrymen ; and from the configu- 
non of the coast adjacent to Cape Walker, it 
ommander HM kame evident that Sir John Franklin could not 
ility with advanced with his ships in that direction. 
Straits is HH An attempt was made by Commander Phillips— 
that ship HM ached to Sir John Ross's expedition—to cross 
that they #2 (mwallis Island ; but after being absent 31 days 
ith steam hemas compelled to return,—having, as he sup- 
n the ice: Hi hws, got about three quarters of the way across. 
y that the Hi Akhough equally barren of profitable result as 
» the best Hi "ects the discovery of traces,—yet the explora- 
? tous of Capt. Penny in Wellington Channel are 
travelling greater geographical interest. , ata dis- 
1e —_ tee of about 80 miles from the entrance of that 
visions el, on the western side, he discovered a strait 
anerging to the north-west, in which was 25 miles 
ssed ; aa ho water,—an island bearing W.}S. distant 
'8 miles;—and a headland distant 15 miles W. by 
the ex ¥, the dark sky over which indicated the pre- 
ndert ‘weof water to the extent of perhaps’ 20 miles 
roh,” 93° Hl “the-other side. «Further proceedings,” adds 
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Capt. Penny, ‘‘ being prevented by water; and we 
being still without traces, and the dogs’ provisions 
being exhausted, no other course remained. but to 
return to the ships.”—-To this newly discovered 
channel Capt. Penny gave the name of Victoria. 

A boat was now prepared with great despatch; 
and Capt. Penny reports, that. ‘‘ between the 17th 
of June and the 20th of July 310 miles of coast 
were examined, under most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances arising from unfavourable winds and 
rapid tides.” Their provisions being then nearly 
consumed, the party were under the necessity of 
regaining their ships :—which they effected on the 
25th of July. The eastern shores of Wellington 
Channel were also examined;—and water was seen 
to the north when in the latitude of 76° 20’. The 
distances travelled by the Weilington Channel ex- 
ploring parties were very great. Capt. Penny was 
out sixty-six days, and explored 932 miles; Capt. 
Stewart: examined 625 miles:—and it is not a 
little wonderful that although the extreme severity 
of the temperature induced frost-bites, yet in only 
one instance did death supervene. This occurred 
ee a party attached to Capt. Austin’s Expe- 

ition. 

Such, briefiy, were the proceedings of the sledg- 
ing parties during the sprimg and summer of this 
year; and although fruitless as regards their great 
object, yet the circumstance of no traces having 
been found in the direction of Cape Walker or of 
Melville Island narrows the field of search,—and 
naturally leads us to turn with greater anxiety 
than ever to Wellington Channel as the probable 
path of our long-lost friends—there having been 
more than one reason before for seeking them in 
that direction rather than in any other. 

Strange to say—impossible to understand,—this 
is not Capt. Austin’s opinion. Though he avows 


that ‘‘he has arrived at the conclusion that the 
Expedition under Sir John Franklin did not pro- 
secute the object of its mission to the southward 
and westward of Wellington Strait,” yet he makes 
no attempt to explore that strait effectually ;— 
adding, that, “having communicated with Capt. 


Penny, and fully considered his official reply-to 
my letter relative to the search of Wellington Strait 
by the Expedition under his charge, I do not: feel 
authorized to prosecute (even if practicable) a 
further search in those directions.” Accordingly, 
Capt. Austin, with his four ships,—which he tells 
us “are in every way efficient”—the machinery of 
the two steam vessels being in “ a highly satis- 
factory state,”—deserts Wellington Channel, and 
declares his intention to search Jones’s Sound, 
some hundreds of miles distant, and which there 
is no trace of Sir John Franklin having visited. 

But if the exploration of this sound be indis- 
pensable, a glance at the map will show that it 
may be reached by striking to the eastward from 
Wellington Channel,—with which it may probably 
communicate. This measure would extend the 
field of search—and greatly the probabilities of 
success ;—and by concentrating the ships in one 
position add to the general safety of the Expe- 
dition. 

We are ignorant of the nature of Capt. Austin’s 
letter to Capt. Penny relative to the search of 
Wellington Channel,—and equally ignorant of the 
official reply of the latter, which is brought. for- 
ward thus obscurely to justify Capt. Austin’s 
retreating move. But we do know that Capt. 
Penny was most desirous to be furnished by Capt. 
Austin with the means—any means—of exploring 
his newly-discovered Victoria Channel ;—and this 
is made indirectly apparent in Capt. Austin’s des- 
patches,—for he states his regret that he could not 
afford Capt. Penny sufficient aid to enable him to 
ascertain its nature and extent. 

Why not ?—In the same despatch we read of 
‘ ficient” steamers :—one of which would in all 
probability have solved a. question of far deeper 
interest than the geographical problem. Capt. 
Penny’s instructions were such as left him noalter- 
native but to return to England this year :—but 
such is his anxiety to search Wellington Channel, 
that his first act on his return to England was, to 
implore the Admiralty to give him a steamer that 
he may go out immediately to that locality, which 
he regards as full of promise. We have good 





reason for believing that his er-will be ted, 
—and that in.a few days he will be A « m 
back into the Arctic waters. : 

That this may be so, we anxiously desire. For;. 
as.no other traces of the missing Expedition have 
been discovered than those at the entrance to Wel- 
lington Channel,—and as we know that Sir John 
Franklin and his excellent. officers were most. 
anxious to try that channel,—we hold it to be 
almost certain that they passed up those waters, 
and that. their further traces will be found there. 
Had they been baffied in this direction, and forced 
to regain Barrow’s Straits, they would assuredly 
have left documents on conspicuous headlands 
apprising us of their change of route. No such 
documents have been found :—yet in their absence: 
Capt. Austin abandons. Wellington Channel for 
the unpromising field of Jones's Sound. 

We are inclined to insist the more strongly on 
these considerations from the well-known fact that 
Baron Wrangel discovered open water in all his 
sledge explorations from the Asiatic Continent in 
the years 1820—23; and he expresses regret that 
he had not a ship at his command to traverse the 
broad expanse of open sea before him. 

Assuming that Franklin did reach the opposite 
side of this open sea,—what more probable than 
that he is entangled in some remote portion of it? 
For it should be added, that Capt. Penny found 
the shores of his newly-discovered open water 
abounding in birds and sea animals :—a fact which 
brings some colour back to the gradually paling 
hope which had almost died of its old age in view 
of the extent of Sir John Franklim’s original 
stores. 

Capt. Austin is well aware that Sir John Frank- 
lin was specially ordered by his instructions to 
turn his attention to Wellington Channel should 
the passage in the direction of Cape Walker prove 
impracticable :—and he is equally well aware that 
Capt. Parry was particularly struck by the great: 
extent of open water which the entrance to that 
channel presented when he sailed past it in the 
month of August in the years 1819 and 1820. 

The discovery, moreover, that no favourable 
passage for ships exists in the direction of Cape. 
Walker, lends additional force to the argument in. 
favour of Wellington Channel :—and therefore 
until that strait with its outlets are explored, we 
shall regard the search for our countrymen as very 
incomplete. Let us add, that we have been per- 
sonally informed by a friend that Sir John Frank- 
lin, on the very eve of his. sailing, hinted to him 
his intention to go up the Wellington Channel, 
and we know that it was Capt. Fitzjames’s favourite 
plan.—It is of course greatly to be deplored that 
Capt. Penny is not at this moment in the noble 
channel which he has discovered ; but there is 
yet, probably, sufficient time for its search, if the 
Admiralty will for once act without being tram- 
melled by board-room ceremonies and official: eti- 
quette, and place a powerful steamer instantly at 
his disposal. 

Nor let the cry of danger, from without, arrest. 
their helping arm. Seven ships have wintered 
in the Arctic Seas,—and out of all their crews 
only one man has perished. Nor, although another 
summer has nearly passed, are we warranted in 
finally regarding the fate of Sir John Franklin as 
hopeless. We have alluded to the means of food 
that lie on the path of his presumed progress :— 
and if, as is supposed, a great. polar basin exists 
with a higher temperature than that of the Arctic 
zone, it is not impossible that life may be prolonged 
for several years.—At any rate, a search on whi 
so much mouey has been already expended and so. 
many sympathies bestowed, should not. be left in- 
complete .at the point of the only discovery and.in 
the direction of the only chance which it has 
yielded. 





POPULAR. EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Tue Education of the People isa matter of such: 
vast importance in our day, that we need make ne: 
excuse for directing the attention of our readers to 
the onslaught made recently in Ireland against the 
National § . The discussion of this subject is 
of Imperial—not merely Irish—importanee: for if 
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in Ireland the National System be overturned, we 
are farther than ever from the hope of seeing a 
comprehensive scheme of mental improvement 
adopted in England. 

The present attack against the National System 
of Ireland comes from Dr. Cullen, the head of the 
Church of Rome in that country. In the form of 
a letter addressed to certain members of the Cor- 
poration of Drogheda, he attacks the whole system 
of mixed, or mental, education, as ‘‘anti-Catholic,” 
—‘*‘tending to indifferentism,”—“‘inspiring young 
persons with the absurd idea that all religions are 
equally good,”—and “‘dangerous to Catholic faith.” 
If the Roman Catholics of Ireland be led away by 
the mistaken views of Dr. Cullen on this subject, 
the evil will be of incalculable extent. No govern- 
ment will think of devoting annually the public 
money to an exclusive system of teaching. Let 
the Irish Roman Catholics remember that more 
than one half of their Prelates are favourable to 
the National System,—and are satisfied that the 
principles of that system have been proved by ex- 
perience to be not dangerous to faith or to morals. 
—Let us take for example the strongest part of Dr. 
Cullen’s letter, wherein he dwells on the pro- 
selytising influence of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
see what conclusions are to be drawn from that. 

Nearly all the ornaments of the Roman Catholic 
laity have received their university education in 
Trinity College. Sir Robert Kane—whose Roman 
Catholicism is as strong as his love of science—is a 
graduate of that Protestant university. The prin- 
— leaders of the ‘‘ Catholic Association” were 
educated within the same walls, whose “‘ very atmo- 
sphere” (secundum Dr. Cullen) tends to produce 
indifference. The most brilliant orator of that 
Association, Mr. Sheil—its historian, Mr. Wyse 
—its secretary, Mr. Purcell O’Gorman—were all 
brought up in that atmosphere which Dr. Cullen 
charges with being dangerous to Catholicity. On 
these gentlemen, at any rate, it produced no such 
results. Nor did the founder of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, the late Mr. O’Connell, entertain Dr. Cul- 
len’s opinions as to the tendencies of Trinity College. 
Mr.O’Connell was himself brought up at St. Omer’s, 
in France, under the exclusive system; but after 
thirty years’ experience of the working of the 
Trinity College system on the Roman Catholics 
committed to it, what did he? Instead of sending 
his own sons to Stoneyhurst, or Oscott, or any of 
the Roman Catholic colleges in England, he sent 
them to Trinity College, Dublin. Dr. Cullen will 
not deny that the authority of Mr. O’Connell on 
such a point is of considerable importance. He 
was a staunch Catholic; and if his shrewd mind 
had suspected danger of proselytism to his sons, 
-would he have risked the game of his life by send- 
ing them there ? 

There is another authority on mixed education 
which the RomanCatholics of Ireland will know how 
to respect. The late Sir Michael O'Loughlin was 
a man of whom the Roman Catholics in that coun- 
try are justly proud, as one whose name is respected 
wherever British jurisprudence is studied. Now, 
what was the opinion of Sir Michael O’Loughlin 
on the question of Mixed Education? He sent his 
own son, the present Baronet, to be educated at 
University College, London,—where the training 
was wholly secular, and where no special provision 
was made for religious instruction. Sir Michael 
O'Loughlin was as calmly wise and sagacious a 
man as could be named,-—a sincere Roman Catho- 
lic too. He also was educated in Trinity College, 
Dublin ; and if he had seen aught of peril in young 
men of different persuasions being educated toge- 
ther, would he have sent his son to a college where 
the most extreme of the mixed plans of education 
was founded? 

Dr. Cullen has passed his life nearly alto- 
gether at Rome,—and cannot, therefore, be aware 
of the practical working of the mixed system. 
The calm opinion of so profound an ecclesiastic 
as the late Dr. Doyle must not be overlooked on 
this subject. What Roman Catholic of modern 
days ever did such service to his church as Dr. 
Doyle? An ardent and able polemic, and enthu- 
siastically devoted to his creed,—did he deem 
mixed education that perilous thing represented by 
Dr. Cullen? Dr. Doyle was the very first to sanc- 





tion the mixed system of the National Board, and 
to commend its principle. He actually himself 
propounded a plan for mixed education years before 
it was established. 

Dr. Cullen attempts to support his views by re- 
ferring to the French Revolution. Whenever 
any man wants to raise a cry against a modern 
improvement, we are sure to hear a ringing of the 
old alarm bell of the French Revolution. Can it 
be argued with a grave face that the commotions 
of France are attributable to mixed education ? 
The whole educational power of that country was 
in the hands of the Church of Rome. The Edict 
of Nantes was revoked. The Huguenots had to 
choose between exile and conformity. Port Royal 
and the Jansenists were put down. Did this ex- 
clusive system secure the Roman Catholic Church 
in France? We need not say more on this point 
than to express our wonder at an advocate of the 
exclusive system referring to France as an argu- 
ment in his favour ! 

Lastly, Dr. Cullen refers to the example of the 
Protestants of Ireland as proving that they are 
advocates of the exclusive system, because they 
never send their sons to Catholic schools. If the 
fact be as Dr. Cullen alleges, it is matter of class, 
not of creed :—exactly like the fact of numbers of 
Roman Catholic young ladies being sent over from 
Treland to receive their education in English con- 
vents because their parents believe the society to 
be of a higher social status. In the last generation 
the social status of the Protestant schools was un- 
questionably higher than that of the Catholic semi- 
naries. In those days there were no Queen’s Col- 
leges open to all, with honours and emoluments 
within reach of the gifted and worthy aspirants 
of all creeds. It was the age of Protestant Ascen- 
dancy. There were—and have been—very few 
good Roman Catholic schools in Ireland, whose 
masters could compete with the Protestant instruc- 
tors. But we know from several cases that where 
Roman Catholics of superior educational talent have 
set up as teachers, they have received a fair share of 
support from Protestants. The argument, how- 
ever, would be useless for Dr. Cullen’s purpose 
even if that were not so. That Protestants should 
send their children to Roman Catholic schools, in 
which the avowed duty and determination is pro- 
selytism, is not the converse of the proposition 
which invites Roman Catholics to frequent schools 
in which education is provided for them and Pro- 
testants in common irrespective of creeds, 

We advise the supporters of mixed education to 
be of good cheer. Let them not indulge in taunts 
or harsh aspersions against Dr. Cullen and those 
who are not yet acquainted with the actual work- 
ing of the system. Bold assertions have been made 
against it which even a slight inspection of its 
theory and working will dispel. All that need be 
done is, to set before Irishmen the terrible evils 
that must result from the overthrow (if that were 
possible) of the National Board. No other general 
system could be founded in its place. It would 
bein vain, we have said, to expect that any govern- 
ment of the empire would sanction an exclusive 
system in Ireland. Have the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland the means to sustain teachers, schools, cost 
of books, &c.? In a few localities they might sup- 
port schools :—but abolish the National Board, 
and you consign a whole generation of Irishmen 
to ignorance and exclusion from the benefits of 
civilization. 

Meanwhile, let the supporters of Popular Edu- 
cation in Ireland be awake to the dangers that 
threaten the National System. Let them vigor- 
ously support those able and distinguished advo- 
cates who have given it the sanction of their names. 
We are glad to perceive that Dr. Townsend, the 
newly-appointed Bishop of Meath, and the Right 
Rev. Dr. Blake, a prelate of the Roman Catholic 
Church, have both come forward to uphold the 
system in the importance of whose maintenance 
all the statesmen of the age are agreed. Its found- 
ation was, in the words of the late Mr. Sheil, ‘“‘a 
monument of wisdom,”—and its overthrow would 
be the precursor of mental evils for the masses 
of the Irish people, on which it is sad to reflect. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


WE have good reason to believe 
tion of international copyright Pcie & 
and France is in a very advanced pe 

Smee : re anf satisfactory 
condition ; and if the particulars furnished to 
from a quarter on which we feel that we can = 
fidently rely be quite authentic, we regret to hy 
to say, that the French take a far better atti ns 
in the discussion of this question than the English, 

The treaty originally proposed was, we are | 
a verbatim copy of that concluded between 
Britain and Prussia :—and the draft of this 
referred by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to hj 

“ i 5 his 
colleague of Public Instruction,—and by the latter 
to the French Academy and to the President af 
the Cercle de la Librairie. The Academy declini 
for itself alone, proposed to the minister that the 
question should be referred to a commission com 
posed of two—or perhaps three—members of eash 
of the four Academies constituting the Institute 
of France. 

The commission so appointed compri 
names of M. Guizot, M. Villemain, fone 
nard, &c.:—and.it summoned to its meeti 
besides others, the parties principally concerned, 
—amongst them, M. Firmin Didot as 
senting the French publishers generally, and 
Baudry as the principal publisher of reprints, 
The draft of the original treaty proposed, as we 
are informed, to grant reciprocally copyright to 
such works only as shall be published hereafter — 
leaving existing copyrights still at the merey of 
the pirate. This half measure is so curious ap 
admission of the robber’s vested interest in li 
property already acquired, that we should hesitate 
to state it on authority less trustworthy than that 
through which the information reaches us, Both 
the Commission and the Cercle de la Librairiety 
their honour and to the credit of their consistency 
—proposed to extend the application of the treaty 
to works already published :—saving, of cours, 
the right to dispose of copies extant,—the cost 
of which had been incurred under the law, now 
sought to be abolished, while it was in full force. 
Here is a clear and intelligible distinction :—be 
tween the recognition of property rightfully a 
quired under a law the principle of which the treaty 
attacks as bad,—and that of a right still to acquire 
property under the partial retention of the principle 
whose overthrow is the express object of the treaty. 
The French logie we believe prevailed; but Lord 
Palmerston objected to a part of the machinery 
proposed for carrying it out. It seemed necessary 
to take some guarantees for preventing the future 
multiplication of copies for sale under the claus 
which was to legalize the sale of old ones :—and 
the French Coinmission proposed to guard against 
the abuse by stamping all existing copies of copy- 
right works. We can see some practical grounds 
for the English Minister’s objection to this clause, 
—though the principle of it is right. It mayb 
not difficult to frame such guarantees, in the shape 
of penalties and otherwise, as shall reduce the 
danger from this source to very narrow dimensions. 
—It is confidently asserted that the object of the 
recent visit of the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, M. Baroche, to this country was, the con- 
clusion of this treaty,—and he is said to have 
pledged himself to exert every endeavour to « 
complish it. 

It is with great regret that we hear of the com- 
plaints which are said to be made by the Cercle 
de la Librairie against the booksellers of England. 
The Cercle, we are told, was desirous of delegat- 
ing some of its members to concert the conditions 
of this question with the principal publishers of 
London ; but M. Pagnerre, its President, fo 
it is alleged, the English publishers more oF less 
indifferent,—excepting some of them to the qué 
tion as it regards America. ‘To the moral bear 
ings of the question,” says our informant, they 
appeared tolerably callous.” 





ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Claysmore, Enfield, Sept 16 
Srvce my last communication, I have met wi 
what appears to me a striking confirmation of my 
view of the chronology of the Assyrian _ 
Col. Rawlinson states, from the inscriptions 
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yr 1247) 
=— 4 that Sennacherib, in his third year, 
Bhormbad, an expedition against Lulyia, king of 
(the *BXovAatoc of Menander,) in which he 
Sie pletely successful.” Now, in Theon’s copy 
‘Astronomical Canon, we find that a king 
IhovAaiog began to reign in the twenty-sixth 
of the wra of Nabonassar,— B.c. 726; and 
ug tells us, ix. 14, that amongst the Archives 
if Tyre there was an account of an expedition of 
Shalmanezer against "Edovdaiog, king of Tyre, 
shich was successfully resisted for five years,—and 
dist be reigned thirty-six years. He was con- 
it appears, by Sennacherib, in that king’s 
te aed Sennacherib’s third T assume t 
third year ; and Sennacherib’s thir assume to 
jz concurrent with the last year of the king of 
But if the first year of ’EXovAatog of Baby- 
im was B.C. 726, his thirty-sixth year was (sup- 
ing him also to have been the king of Tyre) 
x0, 691, which is the third year of Sennacherib in 
gy table :-—thus exactly coinciding with the date 
given by Polyhistor, and confirmed by Demetrius. 

Allow me to mention here, that in a work on 
(hronology published by me in 1848 I had con- 
dered that the dates of Demetrius should be 
wanted from Philopator, as king of Judea. I 
wow see that they count from his reign in Egypt, 
shich throws all my dates about five years higher. 
Your correspondent J. G. asks—‘‘ How could 
Yerodach-baladan, the son of Baladan, be in a 

iti to send an embassy to an enemy of Sen- 
ucerib near about the third year of the latter 
King’s reign, if, as the inscription informs us, the 
Babylonians under Merodach-baladan, their king, 
vere subjugated by Sennacherib at the very com- 
nencement of his reign?” If J. G. will turn toa 

t of Polyhistor, in the Armenian copy of 
Eusebius, he will find that Merodach-baladan for- 
cbly obtained possession of the throne of Babylon 
fr six months in the fourth or fifth year preceding 
the accession of Asordanes, or Asaradin of the 
Canon,—that is, in the year B.c. 484 or 485, which 
yars are concurrent with the seventeenth and 
axteenth of Hezekiah in the table. In the begin- 
ting of the fifteenth year of Hezekiah the astro- 
nomical wonder took place at Jerusalem ; and in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth of his reign the Chal- 
dean astronomers, through the princes of Babylon, 
sat to inquire concerning it. If I may venture to 
ion any assertion of Col. Rawlinson, I would 
uk, whether it is not Baladan, the father, not 
Merodach-baladan, the son, who is conquered in 
the first year of Sennacherib? For, we find that 
Regibel, or Regibal, ceased to reign at Babylon in 
that year; and this king—his last title, Adan, 
having been omitted—I take to be the Rege-Bal- 
Adan in question. 

The great obstacle in the way of the reception 
of this alteration of our current Scripture chrono- 
gy is, the received date for the eclipse of Thales, 
KC. 610. For, the revolt of the Medes under 
Deioces took place about the thirteenth or four- 
tenth year of Sennacherib, as we collect from a 
contemporary writing, the Book of Tobit, and from 
Jwephus x. 2. But if Deioces reigned 53 years, 
ud Phraortes or Arphaxad (who was conquered in 
the twelfth year of Nabopalassar) reigned 22, the 
mign of Cyaxares, king of Media, did not com- 
nence till the year B.c. 613. So that, the battle 
tween Cyaxares and Alyathes during which the 
ttlipse took place, in the sixth year of the war 
tween those kings, would fall, according to the 
ule, later than the current date of the eclipse. 

current date, it may be observed, by the way, 
ills before the accession of Al yathes, king of Lydia, 
4¢, 605, according to the Parian Chronicle :— 
thich is as great a difficulty. 

Now, Ideler has pronounced, on the authority of 

n, the German astronomer, that the eclipse 
2. 610 is that of Thales ; and he adds,—‘‘thus 
#¢8 many chronological systems founded on this 
reduced to nothingness by Herr (Etmann’s 
vuuable calculation.” The historical date of the 
tclpse is the 48th or 49th Olympiad, which points 
the eclipse of May, B.c. 585, which is that 
opted by Sir I. Newton and Kepler. Ideler sets 
eclipse aside,—‘‘the greatest obscuration,” he 
“having taken place half an hour before sun- 
™ and being only seven and half digits in long. 
W lat. 40°,” where he places the battle. 





Ideler, however, has mistaken sunrise for sunset, 
as has been pointed out to me by the Rev. J. M. 
Heath, and may be seen by comparing (Etmann’s 
calculation with that of our eminent astronomer 
Baily, (see Phil. Trans. 1811,) who, speaking of 
the eclipse of B.c. 585, says,—‘‘By a trigono- 
metrical calculation I have ascertained that the sun 
set centrally eclipsed on the borders of the Red 
Sea in lat. N. 28° 1’ and E. long. 35° 2".” Mr. 
Baily adds, speaking of Laplace’s formule, by 
which he calculated,—‘‘It is with much deference 
that I presume to question the accuracy of the 
results obtained by means of these formule.” But 
on testing their accuracy by applying them to a 
certain eclipse in B.c. 310, the track of the shadow 
of which is known from history, he finds that the 
calculation places the moon’s shadow 8° too far 
south. Mr. Baily then observes, that if a cor- 
rection to the extent of 3° were applied to the 
eclipse of B.c. 610, “the path of the moon’s umbra 
might be thrown so far north as to prevent that 
my 8) being total in any part of Asia Minor,”—and 
so, he might have added, excluding it from possibly 
being that of Thales. Nevertheless, Mr. Baily 
decides in favour of the eclipse of B.c.610. I sub- 
mit that this reason is inconclusive. For, he 
assumes that the battle took place near the river 
Halys, for which there is no authority. 

Now, the defect in Laplace’s formule, which in 


B.C. 310 would produce an error of 3°, would I 
presume in B.c. 585 produce a still greater error, 
so that the moon’s umbra at that date may have 
| been thrown as high as lat. 34° or 35°; and the cor- 
| Tection of the error which would thus throw out 
| the eclipse of B.c. 610 would have the effect of 
| throwing in that of B.c. 585, provided we may place 
| the battle in a lower latitude. The account of 
| Herodotus appears to point out the place of the 
| battle as somewhere on the line between the terri- 
| tories of the kings of Babylon and Cilicia,—for we 
| find that the kings of both those countries were 
| present, and there also was the beaten track between 
| Media and Lydia. The battle, therefore, probabl 
| took place south of lat. 36°. The eclipse, I submit 
with deference, may have been total above 
lat. 34°. 
It would be doing a great service to science if 
our great astronomers would undertake to settle 
| this most important question. It appears to me 
| well worthy of any labour which may be bestowed 
| on it. Perhaps it might assist the investigation 
| if the formule of Laplace were tested upon the 
| eclipse mentioned by Thucydides ii. 28, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, where the sun 
is described as having formed a crescent, and which 
| fell in the year B.c., August, 431. 
| I subjoin a more complete table of chronology. 
Tam, &e. J. W. Bosanquet. 
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. |’EXovAaitog reigns 36 years. Josephus, ix. 14 
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| 
| Rezin and Pekah besiege Ahaz. 2 Kings, xvi. & 
| Ahaz sends messengerstoTiglathPilezer, xvi. 7. 
| § Within two years the ‘‘ spoil of Samaria shall be 
A taken away.” Isaiah, viii. 4. 
Shalmanezer carries off 27,280 families from 
Samarina in his first year. Inscrip.at Khorsabad. 


Pirbu, or Pehor, king of Egypt, pays tribute. 
: Inscrip. at Khorsabad. 


| Annals of Shalmanezer at Khorsabad reach only 
to his 15th year. Rawlinson. 


Samaria taken by Shalmanezer, B.c. 695. —_ 
as. 
Sennacherib begins to reign, B.c. 693. Polyhistor. 


"EXovXaioe, king of Sidon, conquered by Sen- 
nacherib in his third year. Inscrip.at Kounjik. 


Sennacherib invades Juda, B.c. 688. Demetrius. 





Message from Babylon to Hezekiah, 684. Poly- 
histor. 


} 

| 

Sennacherib conquers Babylon, and places his son 
| on that throne. Polyhistor. 
| 
| 
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| 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have received a letter from Mr. Toulmin 
Smith purporting to be an answer to the remarks 
which we have made on the case of the Baroness 
von Beck ; but as, in all courtesy to Mr. Smith, 
we consider that for the most part it consists of 
a string of assertions which are no answers at all, 


we do not think it necessary or right to publish it. 
| Mr. Toulmin Smith judges us fairly when he sup- 
| poses that “we do not seek to give an ex parte 
| colour to this affair.” On the question whether 
| the person calling herself the Baroness von Beek 
were or were not an impostor, we have no means 
whatever of forming a judgment beyond the ma- 
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rterials.which are. before the public ;. and all which, 
ry to the assumption of Mr. Smith,—and of 
another correspondent -who signs himself ‘An 
-Observer,”—we -have seen, and read-with care. 
Nor have we any interest whatever in establishing 
the integrity of the lady in question. But we com- 
in,-as we have a right to do, that we and others 

we been induced, by the silence of those who say 
that they have long known the real character of 
ithe. pseudo-Baroness, to give currency to what they 
now ask us.on their authority to believe is a 
literary imposture. We say, their long tacit acqui- 
escence lessens the value of their evidence now :— 
and we will at least wait for the ‘‘statement, 
based on documentary evidence,” in favour of the 


.Baroness, which ‘is promised on the other side.— | 


We have no intention whatever of questioning 
-Mr. Hajnik’s integrity ; but the particular proof 
f.his incorrectness to which we alluded as esta- 
blished by M. Constant Derra de Moroda—and 


as justifying that gentleman’s inference as to his | 


possible general incorrectness—is this. Mr. Haj- 
nik stated in the Birmingham police court that 
M.. Derra was an outcast from his family in 
-consequence of his misconduct; and M. Derra 


disproves this statement by a letter from his | 
father, which he imcloses to the Times, in which | 


he is addressed in the language of paternal 
affection,—money, we believe, (for we are now 
quoting from memory, but the letter in the Times 


was before us when we wrote last week) is remit- | 


ted,—and anxiety is generally expressed about bim 
in terms which negative the proposition of Mr. 
Hajnik. Now, this letter of the father we our- 


selves have, of course, not seen: but as its enclo- | 





to annihilation some ofthe last-and.most interest- 
ing remains of the old Palace of Westminster. The 
Painted Chamber—or, St. Edward’sChamber, as it 
was.sometimes called, from the tradition that within 
its walls the Confessor died—is now in course of 
being removed; and in a few days nothing will re- 
main of a spot.so rich in historical associations but 
its memory, and the few records to be found in 
Britton’s ‘ History of the Ancient Palace’—in Mr. 
Smirke’s valuable copies of the remains of the 
fresco paintings from which it derived its name, 
and which are engraved in the ‘ Vetusta Monu- 





menta’— and in such other representations of it 
as are scattered throughout different topographical | 
works. The Painted Chamber, it will be remem- 
bered, is that in which the House of Lords held its , 
sittings after the burning of the Houses of Par- | 
liament in October, 1834,—and was the scene of |, 
the memorable debates in that House on the Free | 
Trade Question. The ancient tower (probably the 
oldest portion now existing) at the bottom of which | 
is the celebrated Guy Fawkes Cellar is also among | 
the portions destined for removal at the present 
time.—As it is but reasonable to suppose that | 
many objects of great antiquarian interest may be 
brought to light in the course of these removals, it 
is to be hoped that measures will be taken to secure 
such relics either for the British Museum or for | 
some other public place of deposit. 

Our attention is drawn by a correspondent to 
what appears to be an abuse in the management of 
Kensington Gardens. Our readers are aware that | 
on certain days in the week a military band plays | 
at a particular spot in the upper part of the} 
Gardens. Near this spot there are no fixed seats; | 


required innovation. There was considerable mey 


estimate we can say nothing. We i 7 
ever, that nothing can be plainer than -that, 
present crowded state of London Bridge e: 
suffered to continue. Something must. be denn. 
relieve the perpetual pressure at that parti 
point. The Southwark Bridge Com wi 
to be at present inaccessible to a 
offer. By the erection of a new bridge they 
very likely to find their property rendered y 
worthless. 

The Exhibition has done man w 
useful things,—but it has not nd me 
ompibuses:—we mean the construction of 4 
vehicles, not the adjustment of the fares, 
fares will assuredly find their own level in 
own way; but we begin to fear that the primiti 
omnibus type will not be so easily superseded. 
improved structures as had been imagined. 
or three omnibuses on a new plan have made the; 


ALTO 


el! 


| Appearance in the streets at the West End dur; . 


the summer,—and, on the whole we would hon. 
that at least a commencement has been made in th 
in the design of the new omnibus which provided . 
each of its passengersaseparateniche to himself-an 
we should have faith in the practical value of ‘th 
mode of construction, provided certain minor point 
were attended to. In the great essential propertie 
of easy ingress and egress, of good ventilation, 
of comparative privacy, nothing could be beti 
than the vehicle to which we refer. The nich 
however, are provokingly small, and the mode 6 
their arrangement might have been improved, 
public are ready to support any reasonable inven 


tion; and certainly there is a sure fortune place! 
sure and its character are thus asserted in the letter and some time ago the Woods and Forests provided | before an inventor as the reward of his sucee 
sent to the Times, the publication by the Zimes of | a supply of common garden chairs. These chairs | in the introduction of a form of omnibus free fram 
that letter is a receipt for the enclosure and an ac- | were of course occupied as far as they went by the | the manifold defects of the hideous machine 
knowledgment of its alleged contents.—Mr. Toul- | visitors who were earliest on the ground; and so | present in use. : 
min Smith further says, that M. Pulszky never wrote | long as the number of seats bore some reasonable A correspondent under the signature of “Age 
a letter to Mr. Bentley at all on the subject of the proportion to the number of usual visitors ne} Old F.S.A.” writes to us as follows.—“I 
Baroness von Beck’s book. That would not greatly | arrangement could be more satisfactory. Now, | gratified to learn from the Gossip in your number 
vary the matter as put by us. The fact remains, | however, a new system has been introduced. There | of the 23rd of August the success which has at 


‘that there is an admission by him in a letter ad- | are still a few of the public frve seats scattered up | 


dressed to somebody that ‘‘ Mr. Bentley accepted | 


the book in consequence of what he said.” 
this, we called for an explanation. Mr. Toul- 
min Smith now explains that he (M. Pulszky) 
was not consulted by Mr. Bentley; but that 
“a mutual friend showed him a few pages of 
MS., without any intimation as to who was the 
author.” This is a satisfactory answer,—and 


relieves M. Pulszky from any charge of having levy a toll upon the public under any such 


been a virtual guarantee of its authenticity to Mr. 


Bentley. But he must still share the reproach | 


with others of his countrymen of having made “no 


sign” as to his knowledge of the Baroness’s fraud | the cost ofa few dozen of most primitively fashioned 


in all the time that has elapsed since the book was 
published with her name.— Mr. Toulmin Smith 
repeats that he knows who the real writer of the 
book is,—and repeats, that he shall not tell. Mr. 
Bentley says, the real writer (he may mean merely 
the dictator—which will make no difference) is the 
Baroness,—and the translator, Mr. Garvey. We 
ask Mr. Smith if he thinks we are bound to accept 
his reserve as a satisfactory answer to Mr. Bentley’s 
affirmation. 

As we have more than once anticipated, the ap- 
proaching close of the Great Exhibition is restoring 
its interest,—and the visitors are again averaging 
their daily fifty thousand. Men become eager to 

fix for ever on their memories a scene such as they 
can scarcely hope ever again to behold,—and which 
is so soon about to dissolve. For this or some 
other reason, the sale of season tickets—which at 
the reduced price had still continued (in view no 
doubt of what the last days might have in store)— 
has been suddenly stopped by the Commissioners. 
It is inferred, by some, from this measure that a 
closing ceremonial of one kind or another is in 
contemplation. We have already stated our hope 
that the scattering of the vision may be accom- 
panied by celebrations of more than one kind, 
which may at once help to swell the funds in the 
hands of the Commission and minister to the grati- 
fication of parties who have contributed to the 
‘marvel and not yet had their due recognition. 
The hammer of the auctioneer, more ruthless 
‘than the destroying hand of time, has just.doomed 


Of | 





and down the ground; but the bulk of the sitting ac- 
commodations have become private property,—and | 
the chances are that if a stranger avails himself of 
the inviting repose of a vacant chair he will be dis- 
turbed in the midst of his quiet enjoyment of a 
march or an overture by a demand for the sum 
of three-pence sterling. This practice requires 
revision. No person, we imagine, has a right to 


pretence; and it cannot be imagined that the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests are so totally 
destitute of resources that they are unable to afford 


garden seats. It is most humiliating to the pride 
of an Englishman to find himself compelled to re- 
monstrate on all sides against a disposition to in- 
decent extortion on the part of those concerned in 
the care ofalmost every public place in the country. 
We are glad to observe that the paragraph in our 
last week’s paper pointing out the necessity of further 
railway facilities in the City has attracted attention 
in several quarters. We have, for example, had 
it brought under our notice that a plan is in agita- 
tion—and we rather think in progress—for erecting 
warehouses in connexion with the port of South- 
ampton on sites between London and Southwark 
Bridges :—in point of fact, for establishing a branch | 
of the Southampton Docks in London. At first | 
sight this seems to be a far-fetched arrangement. 
It is explained, however, that it is by no means 
unlikely that in the course of a few years South- 
ampton will become a sort of channel port for 
London,—accommodating certain kinds of shipping 
which it is inexpedient to bring through the dan- 
gerous navigation of the Dover Straits, the Goodwin 
Sands, and the Thames mouth. The warehousing 
scheme to which we allude would contemplate the 
erection of a bridge across the Thames between the 
present London and Southwark Bridges :—and it is 
suggested that wpon the new bridge there might be 
a central railway station communicating with 
both the terminus at London Bridge and that at 
Waterloo. A sum of 400,000/. has been named as 
the cost of such a combined bridge and terminus; 
but as to the adequacy or inadequacy of that 








tended the application to Sir John Romilly for th 
remission of fees to parties making searches fp 
historical and literary purposes among the publi¢ 
records. My object, however, is to express.a hopé 
that this movement in favour of cheap and un 
stricted investigation among these national docu 
ments—which, as I gather from your notices 
originated with the present treasurer of the Soci 
of Antiquaries, and was promoted by Lord Mahon 
the President—may be only one of many in th 
same direction and having similar objects whic 
might properly emanate from the same body. Li 
the two Archzological Societies perform theirmis 
sion of exciting interest in antiquarian studies b 
means of their periodical visits to different p 
of the country;—and they will not thereby we 
but will strengthen, the hands of the parent % 
ciety, if those hands are only properly exercisel 
and not allowed to recline upon their charter 
incorporation in listless indifference as to what» 
going on about them.—It is a good omen that # 
meeting of the subscribers to the memorial wi 
held in the rooms belonging to the Antiqus 
Since that Society uses its room only on one even 
ing in the week, it would be a very courteous aud 
creditable act for the Council, on proper apple 
tion, to place it at the service of any similar 8 
ciety not possessing sufficient funds for the main 
tenance of a separate establishment. 

It was erroneously stated some time since, 0 
the faith of paragraphs in the Liverpool paper 
that the late Earl of Derby had bequeathed his 
collection of animals at Knowsley to the Queen; 
with a reversion to the Zoological Society of 
don in case Her Majesty should refuse the 4 
We subsequently informed our readers [@ 
p- 831], what was the fact so far as the Socte 
was concerned. The Earl had before his ce 
expressed a wish that the body of which he 
President should be permitted to select any one 
species of animal from his collection, —and 
had since his death made choice, it = — 

oup of Elands. It now appears tha _ 
cated been expressed in favour of the Queen: 
—and our contemporary the Literary Gazelle says 
that Her Majesty is expected to select .a Very 
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ee) n series of eight swans, all pure 
than that, ' ee the head and upper portion of 
‘ge cannot which are black. The rest of the col- 
— — en to be disposed of by the hammer, 
nt Particy catalogue lies before us. The Mammalia 
Pay are widiens* 94 species—345 individuals ; 39 of the 
terpenes individuals—having been bred at 
= they a — Of Birds, exclusive of poultry, there 


‘eg 1272 individuals,—of which 45 
“ 49 individuals—are Knowsley bred. In 


vonderfyl sie ; is—ar ee 
es—1617 individuals. The sale wi 

se Ore the 6th of October. 

B a » I From St. Petersburgh is announced the death, 


of 69, of Dr. Fraehn, a distinguished 


~ wer in thei ate ‘and numismatic scholar,—and the oldest 
: © primitj ‘her of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in 
Sosa ‘pital. Dr. Fraechn was a native of Ros- 


ve made thei 


in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwe- 


t End du rs ; and at twenty-five years of age already filled 


car of Arabian Language and Literature in 


would ho a - 

, a wersity of Kasan. Eight years later—in 
re pate ermal Keeper-in-chief of the Imperial 
b poodlad istic Society of St. Petersburgh. He has left 
o himself-anpbind bim many learned works.—Dr. Fraehn had 
value of thalested @ large library, and upwards of twenty 
vines = wsand eastern coins,—many unique. He has 
ial prope hed his scientific wealth to various insti- 
atilation, ions in his native country; the University 
ld be by Rostock—where he was educated—sharing 


uproved, 


4 Journal des Débats says: — “‘It is 
n that the Viceroy of Egypt had commis- 
ja French Engineer of Roads and Bridges 


oe ries th the execution of a project for the barrage of 
F his = By Nile, below Cairo, and for the establishment of 
nus free ed als above the barrage which should carry the 


- machine 


ure of 


3.— “ I 
your numbe 
rhich has at 
mill y forthe 

searches fe 
ig the publig 


s of the stream over the surface of Lower 
pt, This great work, destined to change the 
w of the country, is in a very advanced state. 
ebarrage is established at the point of the Delta 
the Nile bi-forks into two great branches 
hich flow, one to Rosetta, the other to Damietta. 
is 190 kilometres from Alexandria, and 160 
Rosetta :—20 kilometres below Cairo,—in view 
the great Pyramids of Gizeh. The works com- 
nd—1. A sluice bridge on each of the two 


“ 


‘press a ho ; . 4 

ip and unregeazches of the river,—with a levelling quay, to 
tional docugit te point of the Delta;—2. Three great canals, 
‘our notices cut on the right bank of the Damietta 
f the Soci ch in the direction of Mansourah—another 
Lord Mahommiuing along the left bank of the Rosetta branch 
many in th the direction of Alexandria—the third placed in 
bjects whid is of the Delta. The canal directed towards 
e body. dria is to be 60 metres wide,—the two 
“m theirmism™", 100 metres each.—The great difficult# in 
n studies bygpimt of execution has been, the barrage itself. M. 
fferent ps gel, the engineer, has, however, happily re- 
eby we dit. The barrage has a length of 538 metres 


2 parent 0 
ly exercised 


centimetres between the extreme abutments, on 
Damietta branch,—and of 468 metres 30 centi- 


r charter oge"s on the Rosetta branch :—making a length 
3 to what ther of 1,006 metres 50 centimetres. The 
nen that thay Wall constructed at the point of the Delta is 


emorial wi 
A ntiquarie 
yn one even: 
urteous and 


3 metres in length.—The barrage is expected 
befinished in the course of 1852.” 


HETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 


rising, amo gst other importast works, CHOICE SPE- 


ann comp 3 
per ap NS by Turner, R.A.. Mulready, R.A., Roberts, R.A. 8 
Thy ster, R.A., t, K.A., Uwins, R. ) A 
wi , Frit A. ard, 
yr the main . Pickersgill, A.R.A., Hook, A R.A., Copley 
l in F. Lewis, Cattermole, Hunt, Leitch, Linnell, Lance, 
— acl, ae, Cross, &c. Open a oeneunt 6. Ad- 
. BA STEPNEY, Sec. 
soo! papers a e.5, Pall Mall East. 
ied his g Yeclosed for the Season on Saturday next, the 27th inst. 
16 Queen; ie ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—NOW_ EX- 
jety of Lon ~ ING, Two highly interesting Pictures, eac 
A . Tepreseriting MOUNT 2TNAQi 
se the g Mien; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZ 
ders [a hil t. with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
ling —Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
the till Six, 
e his 4 
sich he 
ct any 
—and . . of GETHSEM 
s said, ofa HOSHAPHAT, POOL of SLLOAM, MOUNT 
nite ALINE of SOLOMON'S TEMPLE, JEWS’ PLACE of 
at a 81 lemetg and the HOLY SEPULCHRE, —with Magnificent 
the Queen ‘Mvocar yaee SALEM. and accompanied by @RAND SACRED 
UMUSIC. DAILY. at Twelve, Three. and Eight o'clock. 
Gazette says @. GEO 3 Reserved Seats, 2s. ; Stalls, 2s. éd 
ect a very RGE’'S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Vion 





GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL’ to INDLA, showing 
Southampton, Cin the Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, and the ficent ‘ Mausol “The T. 
Mehal,” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gateway, au 
gorgeous interior, is exhibited daily, at Twelve, Three, and Fig 
oclock (immediately preceded by the CR¥STAL PALACE as a 
WINTER GARDEN).—Admiasion, 1s., 28. 6d. and 3s. Doors open 
half-an-hour before each representation. 
| 








Last Weck but one. 
GREAT DIORAMA the CITIES and SCENERY 
EUROPE will LEAVE LOND 


of of 
ON in a few weeks, at the close 
of the Great Exhibition. — MR. CHARLES 'MARSHALL'S 
GRAND TOUR THROUGH EUROPE presents extemsive 
PANORAMAS of the CITIES of EUROPE; Magnificent Sce- 
nery of the Danube, Italy, Rome and Venice, through Switzer- 
land, down the picturesque Khine, and home, the white cliffs 
of Britain.—Tourist’s Gallery, Leicester Square.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Reserved Seats, 2s. ; Stalls, 3s.— Daily, at Twelve, Three and Eight 
o’clock. Doors open half-an-hour previous to each Exhibition. | 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION.—All the MOST INTERESTING 
DEPOSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, be 
LECTURKED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—The PRESENT LECTURES are by J. H. Pepper, Esq., 
on Application of IRON and STEEL in the MANUFAC- 
TU of the UNITED KINGDOM, now exhibiting in the 
CRYSTAL PALACE; and by Dr. Bachhoffner on the ELECTRO- | 
METALLIC DEPOSITS there, illustrated by a SPLENDID | 
SERLES of Messrs. Elkington’s SPECIMENS.—The Exhibition | 
of the OXY-HYDPRUGEN MICROSCOPE, magnifying objects 
upwards of 100,000 times their natural size.—The great economy of | 
COOKING by GAS explained.—A LECTURE on the HISTORY | 
of the HARP, by Frederick Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Illus- 

i A SERTES of SPLENDID DISSULVING VIEWS.— | 
DIVEK and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s8.; Schools, | 
Half-price.— Open aay from half-past Ten till Five,and every 
evening from Seven till half-past Ten. 


the 
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PINE ARTS 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THREE pictures added to our national collection— | 
which will be seen on the re-opening of the Gallery | 
next month —are valuable acquisitions in more | 
than one respect. Twoare portrait studies :—and | 
it would be difficult to conceive on the same ground | 
greater differences in sentiment or in style. When 
it is stated that Van Eyck and Rembrandt are the 
several authors, the names alone will suffice to 
suggest the contrast.—To the English school of 
portraiture, on which the example of the latter 
has operated so largely, it might prove beneficial | 
to observe that his practice embodies but a portion 
of that general truth another part of which—the 
delineation of form—has had larger acknowledg- 
ment from the more distinguished practitioners of | 
the higher walks of historic painting,—as Rafaelle 
and Da Vinci. 

The little portrait of an old man by Van Eyck, | 
one of the recent additions, exhibits a character of 
Art which it has been too much the habit amongst | 
us to ignore. The picture has all the beauty of 
detail in the drawing of the several parts of the 
features,—interfering in no way with a thought- 
fulness of expression that breathes life ; while the 
delicacy of the execution bespeaks the employment 
of materials of which the present schools of Europe 
appear to have lost the knowledge. 

The other portrait—that of Rembrandt, by 
himself—is very distinct in its proposition. Here 
the general effect of truth is produced by a species 
of pictorial stenography highly suggestive to the 
fancy of the spectator; not by continuity of forms, 
but by masses or blots of lights and darks and tints 
—illusive as to their result, and captivating from 
the simplification of details that rest, as it were, 
on a single emphasis—the leading point of the 
work.—The head of the Burgomaster Six—lately 
seen, as our readers will remember, at the British 
Institution—proves that at an early period in his 
practice the artist wrought with more attention 
to individual detail. To mis-apprehension of this 
style is to be ascribed the ill-digested portraiture 
with which our Exhibition-rooms annually abound : 
where form ignored, is attempted to be compen- 
sated for by blots and masses intended to do duty 
for refinements of contour and delicacies of expres- 
sion. 

The deterioration of this branch of Art is to 
be arrested amongst us by sensible examination 
of such qualities as the Van Eyck portrait pre- 
sents,—not by mere imitation of any of that 


| 
| 


dryness which may be the accident of its time.— 
Both these portraits were lately purchased by 
the Trustees of the National Gallery from the 
collection of Lord Middleton, formerly at Pepper- 
harrow,—and sold at Messrs. Christie’s last month. 
The Van Eyck sold for 365/.,—-the Rembrandt for 





upwards of 400/. It is:in‘iteelf a satisfaction that 


we should have the portrait of’ the artist by wham 
there are.so many distinguished pictures invthe 
Gallery. 

A melancholy interest is attached to the third 
picture, by Backhuysen. This is the De Ruyter 
and his Oficers Embarking which was numbered 
57 in the catalogue of the pictures at the last 
Exhibition of the British Institution—of which at 
the time we made favourable notice. Mr. Bredéll 
—from whose well-known and valuable collection 
of Dutch Art this specimen was then contributed 
—has since died ;—and this admirable example— 
which he had bequeathed to the nation—returns 
to us thus soon.—In a collection which should 
represent all the schools and styles of Art, it must 
be deemed a great acquisition to have so fine an 
example of a department of Dutch Art in which 
at present the Gallery stands very deficient. 

It is a curious example of the mismanagement 
which attends all our public institutions, that 
while the chartered bodies have been keeping open 
their Exhibitions, even to the loss and inconveni- 
ence of their members, beyond their accustomed 
periods of annual closing—and private individuals 
have been opening their galleries—in acknow- 
ledgment of the hospitality which welcomes a 
world to our shores,—the Trustees of the British 
Museum have found it impossible to get rid of the 
unsightly wooden screen that seems to have taken 
root—and we verily believe is sprouting—in front 

























































| of that bashful building, until after the departure 


of the strangers,—and the Trustees of the National 
Gallery shut their doors for six weeks in the face 
of the nation’s guests. Does any Englishman 
believe that the Gallery of the Louvre would, on 
any pretence whatever short of that of necessity, 
have been closed at a time when by the invitation 
of the French themselves half the Art-loving popu- 
lation of Europe was in their streets? Why, 
the very Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's gave up 
a little fortune in twopences to do honour to the 
spirit of the occasion ! 





Fixe-Art Gossip.—The Council of the Society 
of Arts are proceeding earnestly in their attempt 
to extend a knowledge of drawing amongst the 
artisan class :—the necessity for which is one of 
the lessons emphatically taught in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. Feeling convinced that the pre- 
sent high price of the necessary materials ‘is a 
serious impediment to the attainment of that end, 
they have announced their intention to give one 
of their large medals to the person who shall pro- 
duce a box having the greatest number of the 
best colours for general use, and brushes, to be 
sold retail for 1s. They also announce a reward 
for the best and cheapest set of drawing instru- 
ments. —Of the first, they agree to take, them- 
selves, not less than a thousand boxes,—and of the 
last, not less than a hundred sets. They of course 
reserve to themselves the power of withholding 
the reward in case none of the specimens submitted 
shall appear worthy of it. 

The Paris papers state that the Minister of ‘the 
Interior has commissioned M. Duret, the sculptor, 
to execute a marble statue of the late M. de 
Chateaubriand. 

Though the auctioneers of pictures in London 
have been silent for a month or more, their con- 
tinental brethren of the hammer have been busy 
with sales :—the principal of which would appear 
to have been the small but much talked about 
collection of the late Baron A. C. W. de Nagell, 
dispersed at the Hague on the 3rd inst. The 
prices obtained speak well for the market.—‘A 
View in Italy,’ by J. Both, brought 4,400f. ; ‘Sea 
Piece,’ by Cuyp, 18,000f. ; ‘View of a Marsh,’ by 
J. Van der Capella, 3,100f.; ‘Meadow, with Cattle,’ 
by A. Cuyp, 5,000f.; a Family picture, by J. Van 
der Hagen and A. Van der Velde, 3,500f.; ‘ En- 
trance to a Fortress,’ by J. Van der Heyden and 
A. Van der Velde, 11,000f.; ‘ View of Elben ‘on 
the Rhine,’ by the same, 4,300f.; ‘ Scene in Front 
of an Inn,’ by C. Dujardin, 4,000f.; ‘ Lan 
in the form of a Panorama,’ by P. de Konnick, 
4,000f.; ‘Family Group of Danish Peasants,’ by 
A. Ostade, 7,300f.; ‘The Tippler,’ by the same, 
2,000f.; ‘Landscape,’ by Isaac Ostade, 2,640f. ; 
‘Flock .of Sheep sin a’ Meadow,’ by 'P.: Potter, 
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10,000f.; ‘Portrait of a Young Girl,’ by Rem. 


brandt, 8,040f.; ‘Landscape,’ by Ruysdael, 3,500f. ; 
another ‘ Landscape,’ by the same, 6,000f.; ‘ Land- 
seape,’ by J. Ruysdael and P. Wouvermans, 
4,020f.; ‘A Flemish Kermesse,’ by Teniers the 
younger, 5,500f.; ‘Sea Piece,’ by Van der Velde, 
3,100f.; another ‘Sea Piece,’ by the same, 2,020f.; 
‘Landscape,’ by J. Wynants and A. Van der 
Velde, 3,600f.; ‘Haymaking,’ by P. Wouver- 
mans, 17,600f.; ‘The Farrier,’ by the same, 
4,400f.; ‘Sea Piece,’ by J. C. Schotel, 4,820f.— 
The total sum produced by the sale was 180,424f. 
(about 7,217/.). 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SaDLER’s WELLS.—On Monday Shakspeare’s 
tragedy of ‘Timon of Athens’ was produced at this 
theatre ; with a prodigality of accessories,—includ- 
ing even panoramic scenery, representing in the 
last act the march of the army of Alcibiades, with 
a distant view of Athens, and other similar pic- 
torial illustrations. The character of Timon has 
not, we believe, been attempted since Edmund 
Kean performed it at Drury Lane. His acting of 
the part we well remember. It was one which 
combined the great actor’s peculiarities, and these 
he displayed in their most startling form. But 
Kean struck the key-note too early. He was the 
cynic from first to last. This was an error; for 
Timon was thus made but a superior Apemantus; 
and the contrast of character—a principle always 
well observed by Shakspeare—was at least impair- 
ed, if not destroyed. Shakspeare followed Plutarch 
in his idea of Timon’s character. The rich man’s 
misanthropy was the consequence “of the un- 
thankfulness of those he had done good unto, and 
whom he took to be his friends.” Because of their 
ingratitude, “che was angry with all men, and 
would trust no man.” Shakspeare, therefore, de- 
picts Timon as first of all the generous and the 
noble; and in the reverse of his fortune, having 
proved the unfaithfulness of friendship, as repent- 
ing of his former goodness even to the utter chang- 
ing, as it were, of his nature,—and as rejoicing to 
be called ‘ misanthropos, the hater of mankind,” 
as “‘ the fairest name” by which he ‘‘ would wish to 
be distinguished.” 

Here we find the idea of the character which 
in its subsequent developement is clearly indebted 
to Lucian’s dialogue,—though how the latter 
reached Shakspeare is not yet ascertained. Much 
of the severity of the satirist has entered into the 
gentler mind of the poet. Owing to the sarcasm 
thus introduced, it probably is, that the drama has 
never been popular. The satiric play, as differing 
from the comic and the tragic, has ever had few 
charms for a British audience. In such plays, 
story, sentiment, and all that in general excites 
interest in a mixed assembly, are sacrificed to the 
satire. This, too, is levelled against man in the 
abstract ; and thus every spectator feels the shaft 
rankling in his own flesh. The tragedy of ‘ Timon,’ 
with an exception or two, paints all mankind 
as sycophants; even the poet is not exempt 
from the charge. They who preyed on Timon in 
his prosperity and deserted him in his adversity, 
seeking to return to him when once more the sun 
of fortune shines on his path—thereby earning 
just punishment, are stoned for it in Lucian’s 
dialogue, and insulted in Shakspeare’s tragedy. 

The intensity of such misanthropy is scarcely to 
be fully interpreted by the over-loud declamation 
used as the substitute for passion by the present 
representative of the character (Mr. Phelps). This, 
wherever it occurred, was a mistake :—though on 
the whole the part was inoffensively acted. The first 
two acts were treated tamely; and the famous point 
made by Kean in the second—‘“ Give me breath !” 
—was missed altogether. But the burst-in on his 
creditors in the third and his soliloquy commenc- 
ing the fourth act were both effective,—the latter 
pathetic. The scene in the wood with Alcibiades, 
Apemantus, and the thieves, was forcible, but 
wanted finish. The last act was simply noisy, not 
emphatic. 

The character of Apemantus in the acting play is 
more effective than that of Timon. Shakspeare, 








with the same happy audacity which befriended 
him in Lear and Edgar, contrasts two misanthro- 
pists. This strong contrast was well brought out 
by Mr. Bennett :—whose broader style and heavier 
elocution gave to his part a force of colouring that 
showed it in very remarkable relief when con- 
trasted with the less sincere vehemence of Timon’s 
assumed indignation. The churl is in his na- 
tural element; the misanthropy of the noble is 
but an affectation,—something alien to his dispo- 
sition, the expression of which severely tasks his 
capacity, and is but ill accomplished after all. 

The third great character in the piece is Flavius, 
Timon’s steward, admirably performed by Mr. Gra- 
ham. Here, tothe general audience, is theredeeming 
point of the drama,—here the poet becomes hu- 
mane, and condescends to appeal to our sympathy 
and respect. Man is honoured in the person of 
Timon’s steward. Flavius, accordingly, was greeted 
with more plaudits than any other person in the 
play.—Among the subordinate parts, we must 
notice Mr. Ray’s Poet, and the Lucius of Mr. 
Robinson as deserving distinction for their especial 
merits :—-both were excellent in elocution and 
in careful artistic rendering. 

Before concluding, we must not forget Mr. 
Marston’s Alcibiades; which, in character, bearing 
and costume, looked truly an historical portrait. 
Even the defect of the actor’s voice suited the rough 
though gallant soldier. The stern wars had made 
him hoarse,—and in his lightest moods he smacks 
of the wont of battle. 

Whether, with its serious defects of structure 
and want of female interest, the tragedy of ‘Timon’ 
will become popular, remains to be proved. Ulrici 
thinks that it was left unfinished by its author; for 
in Shakspeare’s lifetime there is no record of its 
having been performed,—and the fragmentary state 
of its incidents shows that he had not put his 
completing hand to the work and established its 
requisite unity. The style evidences it to be one 
of his last works.—We have here the materials of 
a play, rather than a play. The defects are sought 
in its present representation to be remedied by the 
introduction of dioramic scenery. For this scenery 
Mr. Fenton deserves much credit; for it is beauti- 
fully painted and adroitly managed. But great 
acting combined with great and original authorship 
should find it possible to dispense with all such 
objectionable aids to a legitimate theatrical success. 


HAYMARKET. — On Wednesday, the popular 
opera of ‘La Sonnambula’ was performed, for the 
purpose of affording Miss Louisa Pyne an oppor- 
tunity of appearing in the heroine. Her perform- 
ance was characterized by the same sweetness, 
clearness, and flexibility of voice, and the same 
prettiness of action which have made her already 
a public favourite in the musical drama. Mr. 
Harrison was the Elvino, and Mr. Weiss the Count 
Rodolpho ; and both parts were enacted with care 
and energy, —the latter with considerable dramatic 
feeling and effect. The chorus was better managed 
than usual. The audience was numerous. 


Puncu’s PLAYHOUSE.—To ‘‘shoot the passing 
folly as it flies,” is the maxim of the manage- 
ment at this theatre. ‘A Figure of Fun; 
or, the Bloomer Costume,’ a farce produced 
on Monday, has obvious reference to present 
manners; but the innovation satirized has 
scarcely acquired sufficient vogue here to invite 
public interest. Accordingly, the audience mani- 
fested much indifference to the topic. The farce is 
not without salient points,—though the plot is 
very simple. A servant-girl is the wearer of the 
new costume. An accident leads to the result. A 
fair-day brings her out fora holiday,—or rather “a 
wicked day and not a holy day ;” and the poor girl 
entering an exhibiting van containing waxwork, 
is induced by the showman-proprietor to stand for 
a Bloomer figure from America which had been 
broken. While thus employed, her sweetheart 
enters the van with her rival. Her pose, admi- 
rable before, is immediately interrupted,—and a 
scene of disturbance ensues. In the end, the girl 
marries the proprietor of the van. 

Another novelty was produced on the same 
evening,—a drama called ‘The Hopeless Passion,’ 





by Mr. Maddison Morton. It is a vi. 
trigue carried on in the court of ‘Philp te | 
of Spain. The usual Cross-purposes of a 
persons, with the imprisonment of a all and 
duping of a prime minister, form the materi 
the drama. It was in parts amusing,—and 
be pronounced successful. sid 


THE GREAT ORGAN AT WEINGARTEN, 

WHETHER railways be more potent as enchan; 
or as disenchanters, let us leave to be decided 
the Latter-day Prophets or the Casuists, The 
open hidden treasures, at all events, For | 
many a long year, while conning over the list 
European organs having a pedigree and a re 
tation, has the name of the great organ at { 
Benedictine Monastery of Weingarten. suggest 
something little less remote and Visionary than 
it belonged to faéry land! The new iron x 


from Heilbronn down to Friedrichshafen on 


Lake of Constance, and in correspondence with ¢ 
of the most direct and striking routes Mtto Italy. 
that over the Spurgen—has destroyed the illusig 
by adding another valuable possession to my list 
musical experiences. 

It must have been the former remoteness, 
not inaccessibility, referred to, which has caus 
the great organ at Weingarten to be less 
about by the generality of tourists than the o 
of Haerlem and of Fribourg.— Murray's Red Bo 
it is true, informs the traveller that the huge p 
which he sees on the left of the railroad—as py 
pous, almost, as one of the Austrian palace-mom 
teries—shortly after passing the Niederbiegin 
tion, is the Monastery of Weingarten, which ¢ 
now is a place of pilgrimage, in consequence of 
having possessed one of the real drops of bh 
from Calvary ;—but it is totally silent respectis 


jm hour, wit 
fight of ste 
bright-ha 


the masterpiece of Gabler’s craft.—To the notify. 


of the more questionable relic, however, do Io 
the reminder which led me to halt a day for d 
purpose of examining one of the most genui 
and unique specimens of musical architecture 
existence. 

The walk up to Weingarten was as pleas 
after its kind, as most walks that I have e 
undertaken. Any future pilgrim having a painte 
eye will thank me for advising him to leave 
Great Wiirtemburg Railway not at Niederbiege 
but at Ravensburg. This is as picturesque to 


hiely deco 
ranches, a 
Imngement 
payer, whi 


as sketcher’s heart could desire: with its quai ‘ 


crenelled gate-houses—sentinelled by huge lim 
trees,—not to speak of other towers and spi 
of great variety of form, grouping all the me 
picturesquely because of the uneven ground 
which they stand,—its odd old Rathhaus, with 
steep over-powering roof, and a long row bene 
of small windows,—and the Veitsberg, hangi 
over the town, commanding a noble view to 
the Lake of Constance, and close outside the g 
aclear brook, which hurries down among suburb 
flower and fruit gardens, to join the Schussen. Fi 
weather granted, I repeat that Ravensburg is 
of those village towns full of many pictures wh 
turn up in every corner of Germany—and nowhd 
more abundantly than in Franconia and Suab 
To travellers whom solemn, renowned, and not 
be-omitted sights are apt to exhaust such haltin 
places full of unexpected beauty and unworn t 
dition are doubly welcome. 

From Ravensburg to the great monastery 
about a three-quarters of an hour's walk : not ; 
cisely through a wine garden (or vineyard), = 
name must have suggested, but along 4 ™ 
road, shaded with cherry, walnut and apple tre 
and hemmed by meadows,—some at this bg? 
year absolutely glowing with the exquisite 
flowers of the autumn crocus. Had me ; 
stately towers of the Abbey Church alg 
risen above and among the trees, to beckon me™ 
ward, they would have given other direction L 
the continuous chime of very a ai 
which pealed out across the plain. re 
these days, there is something for the ! 
nation at least in such a symphony, oe 
such a teeming valley, through the suns 2 } 
a breezy autumn afternoon. The abi 
this tolling, too, was followed by the ¢& 
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of those pictures which are so interest- 


piece of ame” the mind as well as to the eye of the way- 
lip the Fj ° There was that afternoon a great funeral 
of plots ‘svillage of Altdorf (the collection of houses 
lover and «1 has sheltered itself at the feet of the great 
> materi a —A child, too, had to be buried; 
1S)—and ma every creature in the place was out to take 


‘ two ceremonies. The train that fol- 
an child's coffin, crowned with its garland 
roses, stopped at a corner where the two village 


— ; met; a neighbour brought from a house 
a8 enchan 7 a chair for the little coffin to rest on, 
© decided GR the entire company—the women in their 
sts, They ample disk-like head-dresses of black lace 
is. For hae mold tissue, and the men wearing rosaries at 
er the lis sgary’ thing I have not seen till now)—te- 


Then, all waited silently in the 


died a prayer. . 
Organ at “bine till we heard coming down another street 
fen sugges dof a larger multitude muttering prayers ; 
lonary than os ofler the priests, and the crucifixes, and 
ew iron rae 


jncense-swingers, and the man’s coffin, followed 


hafen on da a 7 P om A 
; hundreds of persons, came into view. As 

ence with ¢ ' a eee who waited on the dead child fell 

hito Tialy pedly into the procession, and slowly wound their 

oe: y towards the churchyard; and for about half 
y 


x hour, with the exception of myself on the high 
ht of steps leading up to the great church, and 


emoteness, bright-haired little girl timorously peeping at 
h has cau lie stranger from an upper window, there did not 
e less n to be one solitary living thing astir in the 
an the org ‘ave of Altdorf. 

y's Red When at length the tide of the mourners began 
the huge j In fow back, the Lehrer had to be sought out,— 
oacl—as pow this done, (with very good-natured acquiescence 
palace-mo his part) we went up to the organ. The abbey 
derbiegin sich is a grand building in the Italian style, 
n, Which ev. hasemicircular recess at the west end pierced 
equence of 


ih six windows. Round these a large part of 
fibler’s organ is arranged—to speak fancifully, 
lactite-wise,—the rest of the instrument being 


To the not own to the front of the gallery, which holds the 
ver, do To micians. The consequence of this is, not only a 
a day for il sin rich and capricious lightness in the design 
orn = the organ front, —which includes no less than ten 
retitecture Bi narte buffets (or groups of pipes), and is pro- 
leas decorated with gilt scrolls, symbols, palm 
rh oe amanches, and other rococo ornaments,—but an ar- 
ve Winvement of the keys of great comfort to the 

eg “mmpayer, who here sits at a detached desk (hand- 
so nti mely ornamented with marquetrie), with clear 
Neder Ole mace all around him, and none of those masses of 
“1% “ und directly over head that contribute so largely 
Me Wo the fatigue of the organist should he be in the 
y ~] sensitive. Those who recollect how severely 
ail the lendelssohn used to complain of ‘‘the noise above 
n ground qj. Will think, with me, that any contrivance, by 
roa with "ut the touch of an organ is not seriously 
sow teal tighted, for the relief of the player is worth a 
erg, hang” eof admiration. The tax on his physical and 
a to aital energy is sufficient in itself, without the 
side the ¢ thitect’s neglect adding to it;—and the matter, 
1g suburbaal” @* 0 little considered, is hereby recommended 


hussen. Fi 


othe scientific adjustment of organ builders. 
The instrument at Weingarten has four ranges 


ee idkeys, besides the pedal-board, seventy-two stops 
‘and nowbeg™ “ur couplers. The touch is deep and heavy; 
and Sua Int think not so much so as that of some of the 


1, and not 
such haltin 
| unworn 


monastery 
alk : not p 


(rgans in Holland,—the one in the Oude Kerke at 
Amsterdam particularly remembered. It is diffi- 
aut to recollect from year to year—to compare 
\évixt place and place ; and I must not forget 
tat at Weingarten I fell in with a more solid and 
kes tricksy player than those who generally exhibit 

musical leviathans :- 


eal e —still, I am disposed to 
yard), * cdmltik that I have never heard the quality of full 
1 apple rene _—_ sound in greater perfection than 
“this time m the Weingarten organ,—the pedal portion of 
xquisite liq struck me as singularly solid, sweet, and 
1 not the ve, without disproportionate ponderosity. 


u 1 effect of tone is decidedly brilliant, — 
: tual genera! ; is decidedly brilliant, 
ie a ‘like of the slightest French scream, from 
direction § even the works of MM. Cavaillé and Du- 
aan We uet are not exempt, and of that cottony 


. Even By... ow sound with which our English organs, 
* the imag," 2°t strident, are sometimes chargeable. The 
, heard Stops, vor humana, flute, &c. are in greater 


, sunshine 
argument | 
re exhibiti 


Ftfection elsewhere :—at Haarlem, and certainly 


mi yen But the instrument was somewhat 
tune ; “ just”—as, oddly enough, is apt to 
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happen in the case of all famous organs—“ about 
to be put in order for a festival which was to take 
place at the end of the month. Would I wait for 
that, I should hear it in all its glory !” 

This was not to be. No one, however, who loves 
a great organ would grudge a second pilgrimage 
to Weingarten, by a route so easy and through 
a country so beautiful as that to be traversed, and 
among a people so cordial and hearty in their good 
nature as those of the land seem to be. Further, 
the amateur may begin at Ludwigsburg, where 
the Herren Walker have a large establishment for 
the building of organs,—and thence proceed to try 
the Zwiefalten organ, built by Martin (Gabler’s 
partner), which has been revised by the Herren 
Walker aforesaid, and is now in the Stiftskirche at 
Stuttgart. A year or two hence—earlier perhaps, 
—he may hear at Ulm what is promised to be the 
largest organ in the world,—and which the modern 
builders just mentioned, who have undertaken it, 
announce shall be their master-picce. The very 
old truism being borne in mind, that since organs 
are not flimsy vagabond things like harps, pianos, 
violins, and even contrabasst, but after their kind, 
as much fixed structures as Lady-chapels, wood- 
screens, and tombs,—they must be sought out 
by, since assuredly they will not seek, the dilet- 
tante. Their extraordinary power and grandeur— 
their varieties of structure — yet, withal, their 
separateness of existence in, and the smallness of 
their influence on, the general world of music—are 
so many facts to engage, not merely technical curi- 
osity, but also philosophical speculation, on the 
part of those who love, while they enjoy, to think. 





MUSICAL GOSSIP FROM GERMANY. 


TuE following rumours, though gathered from 
German journals of good repute, must be prefaced 
by a caution. The reason is, that if general cha- 
racter for correctness is at all illustrated by the 
tone and truth with which “our cousins” notice 
our English musical proceedings, they can be hardly 
rated as more trustworthy.in such matters than 
“the fickle French.” 

M. Meyerbeer is said to have been composing 
and re-arranging some Service-music for the use of 
the Synagogue :—the first instance of similar oc- 
cupation that we can call to mind.—Herr Lind- 
paintner has just completed a selection of Psalms, 
set on an important scale suitable for great public 
performances.—Herr Schumann’s newest produc- 
tion is a faéry composition entitled ‘The Pil- 
grimage of the Rose.’—Herr Kullak is employed 
on a Cantata, entitled ‘The Enchanted Rose.’ It 
might have been hoped that the predilection for 
such fantastic and mystical subjects was on the 
decline,—the veins of the unnatural and the pre- 
ternatural having been sufficiently worked. Yet 
anything save the times we are living in, the 
passions as we understand them, and the art 
as we possess it, would seem to be desired by the 
composers of young Germany.—lIt is said that 
Herr Wagner's forthcoming opera is upon the 
ancient legend of “ Siegfried’s Death” :—and it is 
announced that he considers the illustration of 
these grand but intractable old romances as his 
mission in music. ‘‘The other day,” says the cor- 
respondent from whom we have these gatherings, 
*] fell in with a zealous member of Herr Wagner's 
Weimar congregation. On my objecting the want 
of all musical beauty as characteristic of Herr 
Wagner's recent essays, I was informed, that 
musically they were not to be considered; and that 
if I was shocked, it was only because the work 
was too sinewy, rude, and massive for an enervated 
society like ours—-since, if listened to with the ear 
of faith it was a complete expression of the 
Middle-Age idea! To have answered this by 
appealing to its total want of simplicity or feature 
would have led to a ‘fending and proving’ of which 
there is no end,—the enthusiast’s defence of Herr 
Wagner's music as original because it repudiates 
all musical specialities reminding me whiisically 
of the remark of the lady in Miss Austen's novel, 
that a coming ball would be much pleasanter if 
conversation, not dancing, was the order of the 
evening. ‘ Very likely,’ was the sardonic reply, 





‘only it would not be nearly so like a ball.’ But 












































































more whimsical still is the reflection that a com- 
poser whose ultra-progressive ideas have cost him 
his bdton (which all the world knows to be Herr 
Wagner's case) should seem unable, when attempt- 
ing creation, to enter any other domain than those 
of the grim and dim Saga which tell of days when 
Might was Right, and the best hero was the 
stoutest Gaol or Hill-robber, who had the deepest 
dungeons for the merchant and the most jagged 
roasting-spits for the Jew. What poor, second- 
hand work is this!—what a confession of want of 
faith and want of imagination! Yet its spirit 
seems the rule, not the exception, among the 
young German composers ; and one is sorry to see 
the fascinating influence of such a man as Liszt 
employed to extend its short life and its brief span 
of authority.”—Leaving this train of speculations 
for more prosaic report, the reigning Prince of 
Saxe-Gotha’s opera, ‘ Casilda,’ seems to be making 
the tour of the German theatres very much as if it 
were not princely music.—M. Liszt’s ‘Sardana- 
palus’ is said to be all but complete. It is added, 
that he may bring it to London next year.—M. 
Thalberg’s ‘ Florinda’ is to be produced during the 
coming winter season at Vienna.—M. Rubinstein, 
the young Russian prodigy, who some years ago 
seemed ambitious to emulate the Liszts and Thal- 
bergs on the pianoforte, now is about to adventure 
as the composer of an opera on a national subject— 
‘Dimitri of the Don.’—Among lighter music, six 
songs by M. Moscheles, just published, are spoken 
of. 

Thus much of experiment—the fruits of which 
may turn out creation or re-production, as good or 
ill stars decree. Let us now have a word on 
another fact,—the amount of praise lavished in the 
German journals on all the singing ladies of Father- 
land. Successively have we seen Malle. di Grua, 
Mdlle. Zerr, Mdlle. Wagner, and Mdlle. Babnigg, 
pronounced, each, the first prima donna of her time! 
The transfer of Mdlle. di Grua from the opera at 
Dresden to the Grand Opéra of Paris has been 
already announced in the Atheneum. We are now 
informed that Mdlle. Zerr has been engaged for the 
next season at our Royal Italian Opera at a salary 
of 3,000/.,—the repertory mentioned for her bein 
that of Madame Castellan. It is further sta 
that Mdlle. Zerr will also sing in Herr Dessauer’s 
‘ Paquita,’ which is to be translated and produced 
expressly for her. Now, all these things may be 
true, though some of them sound strangely :—and 
recollecting as we do certain preliminary para- 
graphs regarding the lady in question handed to 
us, and commented on by us, before her arrival,— 
we cannot but suggest the possibility that in the 
present no less than in the previous case the trumpet 
may have been blown with a confidence not wholly 
justified by the reality. Mdlle. Babnigg’s engage- 
ment at Berlin is interesting, because it will com- 
mence with the revival of the ‘ Belmont und Con- 
stance’ (‘Il Serraglio’) of Mozart,—an opera which 
we would fain hear well performed in London.— 
Lastly, we are told that Signora Tedesco—whose 
hard fate at La Scala was some years ago recorded 
by a correspondent, with an animadversion on 
Milanese discourtesy towards a woman, and who 
has for some years belonged to an opera company 
in America—is about to return to Europe, under 
engagement at the Grand Opéra of Paris. 





MISCELLANEA 


‘The Hungarian Fugitives in Turkey. —We have 
received a letter on the subject of our review [see 
ante, p. 921] of this book from a Mr. Thomson 
who is mentioned in its pages,—and who seems no 
little annoyed at having been therein described as 
“the laconic [or as he misquotes it, “ taciturn”] 
Sir Thomson.” Mr, Thomson must remember that 
so far as this is a grievance, it is not one against the 
Atheneum. The title urder which he sits uneasily 
occurs in a passage which we quoted from the 
book : —and in commenting on which we our- 
selves spoke of him in terms of commendation 
and respect.— The unreasonable length of Mr. 
Thomson's letter would alone have rendered 
its admission into cur columns impossible : — but 
there are other reasons mere essential than any cor- 
sideration of space why we could on no account 
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print it. In the first place, it comes to us apparently 
written ina foreign hand and with no signature of 
Mr: Thomson’s own attached. It is accompanied 
by:the card of M. Puiszky,—and we recognize that 
gentleman’s handwriting in correction on one of its 
Pp Now, M. Pulszky is the avowed agent. in 
England of Kossuth:—and the letter is to a great 
extent a manifesto in favour of Kossuth himself. 
The Atheneum has endeavoured in its notices of the 
many books which have been written on Hungarian 
men and things to weigh the conflicting statements 
ina fair balance, and to render to the actors severally 
the credit which seemed to belong to them,—to none 
more than to Kossuth. But we cannot lend its 
columns to partizan writing. — Nor is there 
any reason, for admitting Mr. ‘Thomson’s letter, in 
the pleas on which admission is sought. Whatever 
hé:therein assails, that is not assailed in visible error, 
belongs to the book reviewed, not to the Athe- 
neum. We have not said that we placed our con- 
Jidence in that book, in the sense which Mr. ‘Thom- 
son implies,—but merely that it has“ a credible air.” 
This we repeat :—and, indeed, many of Mr. Thom- 
son’s own statements: confirm, while intending to 
attack, its assertions. — Of his objections that bear 
against.anything for which the Athenceum is respon- 
sible, most are founded on mis-statements (arising 
from hasty reading, no doubt,) of what the Atheneum 
has said.—The Athenceum is not concerned to defend 
the:authenticity of the book :—but if it were, what 
Me. Thomson says of Imrefi does not impeach it in 
the way that he supposes. This writer is stated in 
the title of the work to have edited the note-book 
only :—so that, his not being at Widdin, if this were 
so, has nothing to.do with its credibility. Vasfi ap- 
pears only as the translator into German.—Besides, 
the Athenceum has sufficiently distinguished between 
the. ‘ Diary’ (of an anonymous “ Eye-Witness’’) 
which is the foundation of the work, and the editor. 
The former has probably been manipulated by the 
latter :—in whom, as the Atheneum has said, no par- 
ticular merit may appear. But its substance looks, 
we repeat, like truth. Wee are quite willing, how-- 
ever, to give Mr. Thomson: the opportunity of 
making, if he thinks it of any importance, through 
our.columns his correction ofa mistake for which the 
book is responsible. Mr. Thomson says, that Kos- 
suth’s letter mentioned in the extract made ante, 
p- 923, he. did not undertake to convey personally, 
but to “get conveyed’? to Lord Palmerston;—and 
he adds, that to this letter the only reply was, the 
passage of the Dardanelles by Admiral Parker's 
fleet. 

New Park for Finsbury.—The spot selected is 
equidistant from Regent and Victoria Parks, It is 
proposed that one entrance shall be at Highbury 
Place,and that the park shall commence at Highbury 
Crescent, passing along the right side of Holloway 
and Hornsey Roads to the Seven Sisters’ Road,— 
and (taking an easterly direction along this road until 
it joins the Green Lanes, and then proceeding south 
of these lanes) including all the space of fields to the 
west of Newington Green; afterwards inclining to- 
wards the New River, which it is proposed to cross 
north of the Horse Shoe, excluding the Birmingham 
Junction Railway, and extending to the bottom of 
Highbury Grove, where a second entrance may be 
formed, completing the enclosure. Thus, the park 
will be bounded by four roads, without a public road 
passing through it. An esplanade, fifteen feet wide, 
commencing at the bridge at the top of Portland 
Place, New North Road, and continued until it 
reaches the Green Lanes, and through the park, is 
also one feature of the project; which includes nume- 
rous details of a character to render the park not 
merely a highly attractive resort, but an ornament to 
the metropolis and an honour to the borough.— 
It is stated that the new park will bear the name of 
Prince Albert.— Observer. 





‘To CorREsPonpsnts.—H. M. J.—R. H.—Amicus— 
P. KR. N.—Your Reader for many Years—8. L.—J. C.—re- 
ceived. 

Leonipas— Yes. 

-H. B.—We cannot give this correspondent the address 
for which he asks. 


Erratum.—Tas Eartaquakr at Meiri.—In the letter 
of our Naples correspondent last week ‘ante, pp. 978-9), 
which gives an account of the recent awful visitation in 


that kingdom, the name “ Amalti” has been printed 
throughout for Me/ji,—the actual scene of the earthquake. 





BRONZES: D’ART: 
J ACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the red 
from the most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Gall 


uctions of M. Cy 
leries of Plorence apa: 


Rome, &c., in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Bronzes of i 
for his natural delineation of Animals, Dk La Foytains, Matipat, and others, thorartics Banya, f 
The Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 


*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 
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COMPLETION OF MR. KNIGHT’S ‘PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND.’ 


MESSRS. WM. S. ORR & CO. having purchased the 


whole of the remaining Stock of the ‘HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING Tug 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, by Harriet Martineav, respectfully call the attention of the Posse, 
of the ‘ Pictorial History of England’ to this valuable addition to their Work. 


This Book takes up the History at the Termination of the War, 
Political Improvements which this long Period of Peace has originated. 


price 2/. 2s. in cloth. 


and comprehends all the important Social and 
In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. with PORTRAITS 


The same Work may also be procured with the ‘ Pictorial History of England,’ and General Index, bound uniformly 


in 11 vols. super-royal 8vo. price 7/. 1Us. 





Immediately, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 


With an Introduction on the Language ; Biographical Notices ; an Account of the Periods in which eash 
principal Author lived and wrote, so far as Literature was affected by such History, and Observations on; 


the works themselves. 


By the Rev. R.W. BROWNE, 


Professor of Classics at King’s College, London. 


RicHarp BEntTLey, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





This day is published, price ls. 6d. with gilt edges, 
WO FAIRY TALES; arranged in a Dramatic 
Form. By A LADY. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
REVELATION of ST. JOHN the DIVINE, on Definite 
Kuiles of Translation, and an English Version of the same ; as also 
of the Gospel of St. John, and of the Epistles of John and Jude. 
By HERMAN H&tINFETYER, Author of * Kules for Ascertain- 
ing the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3s. 6d, 


IMPROVED NAVAL GUNNERY. 

This day, with numerous Plates, 8vo. 2!8. 
TREATISE ON NAVAL GUNNERY. 
Dedicated, by special Permission, to the Lords Commis- 

sioners of the Admiralty. By Lieut.-General SIR HOWAKD 
DOUGLAS, G.C.B., &c. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





8vo. cloth, price 48.; or with Hartle)’s Preface, 5». 
QWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
being a relation of Things Heard and Seen. 

SWEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION ; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church: a 
counpete Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages 8vo. cloth, 


10a. 
SWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE’ RE- 
VEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 12a. 
COMPLETE LISTS of SWEDENBORG'S 
WORKS may be had on application, 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 
DR. CUMMING’S NEW VOLUME OF LECTURES, 
This day is published, in fcap. 8vo. price 98. cloth, full gilt, 
ORESHADOWS;; or, Lectures on Our Lord’s 


. Miracles as Earnests of the Age to come. By Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. 





2. 
Tenth Thousand, 2 vols. price 9. each, cloth, full gilt, 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or, Lectures 
on the Book of Revelation, delivered in Exeter Hall and at Crown 
Court Church. New edition, revised and corrected, with Indices. 


3. 

LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES 
of ASIA MINOR, forming a Third Series of Apocalyptic Sketches. 
Seventh Thousand, with ILLUSTRATIONS uniform with the 
above. 


4. 
PROPHETIC STUDIES;; or, Lectures on the 
Book of Daniel. Fifth Thousand, price 9s. in feap. 8vo.; or 138. 
morocco, elegant. 


5. 
OUR FATHER! A Manualof Family Prayers 
Cetenet and Special Occasions. Fourth edition, price 3s. cloth, 
gi 


6. 
IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual 
of Christian Evidences. Eighth edition, feap. vo. price 3s, cloth 


It, 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co.-25, Paternoster-row. 
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| the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliame 








ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, in the reign of King George 

the First, for LIFE, FIRE, and MAKINE ASSURANCES, 
Oftices, 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
The expenses of managing the Life sy > Ta defrayed by the Cor- 


poration, and not from the Premvum Fund. 





GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


LONDON. 
SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 
Policies effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, andre 


| maining in force at eac pepteansal persed of Ne nage Nr PAR 
HS of Society 


bh S 
TICIPATE IN POUR-FL ne Net Protits of | ” 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contrib 
tions to those profits, and ding to t ~ contained in 
o1 


n 
The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 

pa much wer than in raed —, ‘ldentahiel ofhees, 

and Insurers are fully protected from all ris! guaran: 

tee fund in a. tb the accumulated funds derived from the 

i tments remiums. 

aceon CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actoary. 


PELICAN LIFE INSU RANCE COMPANY, 
For Granting As - i and Survivorships. 








OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, ‘Westminster. 
Director 


rs, 
| Thomas Hod 


2 , Esq. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. —= Too olland, Bat 


Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
illiam C LE K.8. | J. Petty Muspratt, 
William Davis 4g ae Hampden Turner, Es¢. 
ich Her, 5 RS. 
in are Gurdon MLD. F.R.S.| Maithew Whiting, Esa 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. - 
Emanuel Goodhart. Esa. | “John Davis, Esq. 
” John Hag , Esq. D.C.L. 


BONUS. 
NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the net Profits 
Company from Insurances ef 
Premiums allotted, agreeabl 
TRE eng bps of Se bonens ds 
¢ following is a specimen of the 
jal investi ion upto the 2nd of July 1847. 











Age Ba | Prenrems Par. 

Assured. ee Number. | Amount. 
| 

|£315 0 0 





| 
3000 | 6 
3 | —_ | 7 775 16 8 
35 2500 6 431 17 
4 | 000 | 6 | 46 0 
Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 
whole term of life :— 
Without; With | 
Age. Profits. | Profits. | A h. 
js lgrn olzZi 5 
111 0 | £2 1810 | £3 6 
2 40 | 9 3 } 409 i? 
30 | 2 4:0! 210 4 6 | 61 0! 678 ; 
ROBERT TUCKER, Sor: 











jithout) With 
‘Profits | Profits 


£115 0 
11 
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VE ‘AND UNMARKETABLE TITLES 

GUARANTEED. 
ans AND MORTGAGES REDEEMED. 

ROPE RTY ASSURANCE 

+ 30, engine Strand, London. 

o ohene OY ye to the 

i ke es 0 re Assurance— 

to od Guarantee of Fidelity of Clerks, Ser- 
e Security. 


POLICIES eal ad evety in . — 
f Proposal, and every information w 
ee application to WILLLAM NEISON, 
perieuary and S and Secretary, 30, Essex-street, ot London. 


stil 
y y ‘ 

NIV 7]NIVERSAL .L LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

Betablished 1834. Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 

, 1, King William: street, London. For the Assurance of 
dy Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the 

vices. 

wary an apne by ‘the Universal Life Assurance Society 
te coe valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
de abe of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
tier for especially to those parties who may wish to 


gal rate el proportion of profit to the reduction of future 





peau e will show the result of the last division of 
te ilowing table the Mth of May, 1851, to all persons who 
Me tat day paid six annual premiums, being a reduction of 
oper cent, ot the current annual premium. This will be found a 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with 
om we other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 


; Reduced 
Annual 


Age 
wees Sum ——— 
he 


Assured. 


Original 
Premium, 


Date of 
Policy, 
mi ear, 


“£19 68 8 
248 4) 
3110 0 | 
4215 0 

| 6611 8 
dia—Messra. Braddon & Co. oo Messrs. 
siete io io. hladras Messrs. Leckie & Co. Bom 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Ae 


SPECIAL L NOTICE To INTENDING ASSURERS. 
[i 9 oor Life Assurers are respectfully in- 


vited to compare the principles, rates, and whole provisions 


“£10 8 8 


000 
uth May, ene 
1,000 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
f any existing company. 
yey ted the whole profits are divisible among the poliey- 
bilders, who are at the same time exempt fro: oo erent liability. 
It dinasaperiorit) y, however, over other mutual offices in the fol- 
“Treatuns a at early and middle ages about a fourth lower. See 
Tipeee an accurate adjustment of the rates of premium to the 
RA srreciple i in the division of the surplus more safe, equitable, 
ud favourable to good lives. 
4 Exemption from entry money. 
* Annual Premiums for 1002, with Whole Profits. 
— ee 45 50 55 





ais dis 03 7 62 610/214 913 69'417'5 111 
* Annual Premiums for 100, with Whole Profits, payable for 
"21 years only. 

ip) | 2 | 20 | 3 | 
| 


40 | “5 50 x 
| io 
#710 /910 8'914 el ai9 8 6 
All policies indisputable unless dd. 
Forms of proposal, prospectus aia od full tables, copies of the 
Twelfth Annual Report, and every oe owe will be og 
on application at the London offi 2, Moorgate-stre: 
GEORGE GRANT, Agent on aoa for a 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY , established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
{, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Depu'y-Chairman—Charies Downes, 
J. G. Henriques, Esa 
F, Chas, Maitland, Esq. 
‘ William Railton, Esq. 
Villiam Fairlie, Esq. F. homson, Esq. 
enriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 





3 
d by 


aryr sTa x 














Sum | Sum added |Sum added 
to Policy | to a 
in 1841. in | 


Sum 
Assured, | Time Assured. — at 





£5,000 


tino. 
"10 


im £683 6 8 (erer 10 0 | £6,470 16 
l year 


112 10 
12 years i00 0''0 is7 10 


78:15 
45 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
10 0 
0 
0 
ll 5 0 





*ExampLe —At the commencement of the year 1811, @ person 
thirty took outa coiey for 1,0002., the annual payment for 
2 ; in 1847 he had paid ‘in premiums 168i. 11s. 
ing 2} per cent. perannum on the sum insu 
ithe i per anuum for each 1,000.) he had 1571. 108, added 
olicy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The Preminma, nevertheless,are on the mostmoderate scale,and 
talyone-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
wae is for Life. = information will be afforded on appli- 
Tend tothe Resident D; r, at the Office, 8, Waterloo-place, 


SRLPSEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cs bs nore Fi . 5 quires ae 4 we Largs size ditto, 5 
Rericirn semeeypemneee ger ig 


+ _ Card Plate engrav for 28. 6d. 
Cards printed for 2. 6d. A choice gg oe #«. Dressing a. 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work =nvelo} 
Wonnk Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, oe wap WILLIAM LOCK: 
faim wat cares nd-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 


ean nett Bau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11s. 





AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT ‘LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are — 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklucks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not hable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place thein within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s catent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for d 
plate, books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. Chubb & Son, 57, st 
‘aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; and’ Horsley Fields, ‘Wolverhampton. 


IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 
MACHR is applied extensively for the following purposes: 
—Architectural Enrichments of every description; Ventilators 
and Centre Flowers for pontine: Brackets.and Trusses; Window 
Cornices ; Console Tables; Picture and Glass Frames; Patent 
Mouldings in 12 feet lengths; &c. &c. A large —_ always on 
hand. <A variety of specimens may be seen at Class 26, Central 
Avenue of the Crystal Palace. By Her Majesty's “Royal Letters 
Patent.—The Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand, where 
Pattern Books may be had. 


ASHIONABLE WEDDING CARDS and 
ENAMEL ENVELOPES, stamped in silver, with flowers, 
crests, andarms; At Home Cards, Invitations, &c. ; Engraving of 
all kinds by the first talent; a Lady and Gentleman’s Arms im- 
paled ina highly-finished water-colour drawing, for 21s.; a Ream 
ot best cream-laid Paper, and 500 Envelopes, all Stainped with your 
crest, for 2ls., eugraved without charge —H. DOLBY, Heraldic 
Engraver, Draftsman, and Stationer, 56, Regent- ~street, "Quadrant. 


SILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES.— 
Printed lists sent cratis into the country, in answer to a paid 
letter, with full particulars of size, weight, and price; or pur- 
chasers will find a most extensive assortment of the Silver Services 
in the Show-rooms. Either on sugar-basin, cream-ewer, or 
coffee-pot, may be had se: + 
T. COX SAVORY & Cv. Milcersmiths, &c., 47, Cornhill, (seven 
doors from Gracechurch- -street), London, 


LK N GT Cc O.,, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &o 
Beg soy. oe oe attention to their Establishments, 
S 


‘REET, 
is) MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON ; 

And Manufactory, NEW HALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 

At either of which places they have always an extensive stock o: 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the iccessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as * E AA by Elkington & Co.’s process,” offer 
no guarantee for ‘heir manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ £. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates. Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 














and 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Kemedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
pew and Indigestion ; as a Mild oy is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFURD & co., Mae 
Chemists, 172, New ye (General Agents for the Lmprove 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
BA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


AUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
avd all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, ‘and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. 

he daily use = this aromatic and delicious Sauce isthe best 
safeguard to healt! 

Sold by the rh Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, ~~ 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; ; and also 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and Son 
Oilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sau 

N.B. To mead ‘against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins’ are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


O MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 
BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is scentless and 
harmless as pure wuter, is easily applied, and immediately imparts 
to the hair a natural and permanent brown or black, without 
staining the skin. This inimitable and never-failing hair dye has 
stood the test of upwards of fifteen years, and is yecncunes by 
thousands who have used it to be unequalled. Mr. or Mrs. UNWIN 
may be consulted daily. Private rooms, and experienced assistants 
in sppennenes to dyethe hair. Sold wholesale and retail by Unwin 
& Albert, Court Hairdressers (established omy years), 24, Pic 
cadilly, in cases, at 78. . and 2is, rwarded on receipt 
ofan order, payable at the Post-office, Piccadi ily. 


HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA, 
PREPARED BY 
TAYLOR BROTHERS. 


(The most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Europe.) 
i HIS original and exquisite Preparation, com- 
bining, in an eminent degree, the pureness, nutriment and 
= aroma of the /i nut, is prepared under the mostable Home- 
athic advice, with the matured skill ae eeeenee of TAYLOR 
BROTHERS. the inventors. beverage 
toall; it is a most essential article of diet, "and especially adapted 
to those under Homeopathic treatment. It is notcloying to the 
appetite, and agrees with the most delicate and irritable digestive 
organs. It is purifying to the blood, soothing and agreeable to the 
nervous system, lubricating to the alimentary canal, and proves, 

at the same time. invigorating and refreshin, nt 

TAYLOR BROTHERS confidently challenge comparison be- 
tween this and any of the so-called Homeopathic cocoa offered to 
— public. Fa single trial will suffice. 5 pai , upon 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 
whose advanta bages over other makers arise from the paramount 
extent of their lanufacture ; larger experience, greater command of 
arkets. and skill in preparation, 
cuabilnn them to offer and fancy 


“ND plain 
OCOA AN D ‘CHOCOLATE, 
bo E " alled 
og cunete oe rice, be eee terms. Theyare 


SOLUBLE AND DIETETIC COCOAS, 


the latter is strongly recommended by the Faculty to Invalids, Con- 
valescents and Dyspeptics, as most nutritious and easy of digestion, 
and being free from the exciting properties of tea and coffee 
uae it a most Paes refreshment after a late evening. 
~~ ti Te spurious 

These standard Preparations, which WILL KEEP GOOD IN 
ANY CLIMATE, may be had, wholesale, at the Mills, 211, BRICK- 
LANE, LONDON, and retail from all Grocers, Tea’ Dealers, and 
Oilmen. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Chypwnent, -s that the seer 
— ap ll Brothers” is upon every pac! 




















“a sOL UBLE « and DIETETIC CUCUAS 
pom oy ay Cocoa into disrepmte, 





N ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 
AVE TrooTH BRUSH & PENPTRATING HAIR BRUSHES! 
—The Tooth Brush has the important antage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them 
in the most effectual] and extraordinary manner, and is famous 
for the hairs notcoming louse,is. Animproved Clothes Brush, 
that cleans in athird part of the us time, aud incapab le 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, wii 
the durable unbleached Russian bristles,which do not soften 
like common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved gradua’ 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most 
surprising and suce lmanner. Genuine Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct imapentanionn, Metealfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their customers the luxury st aquneins Smyrna Sponge. 
Ouly at METCALFE. BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
140 b, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution. —Beware of the words“ From Metcalfe’s”’adopted oy 


“ M ETCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 


DER, 2s. per box. 


HE HAIR.—LOST and RESTORED.— 

“Gentlemen,—Some three months since, finding my hair 
falling off by nearly handsful, and my head approaching baldness, 
in fact being quite ug = *s the crown and on the sides, I was in- 
duced, through my sser, Mr. Bench, of this place, to try 
your BALM OF COLUMBIA, and after penne with four 
bottles, according to your directions, I found a new crop produ 
which has now restored my he to its former appearance. As 
had apprehended a total eos of my hair, I feel it due to the vir- 
tues of your Balm of Columbia thus publicly to bear my testimony. 
Mr. Beach, who recommended me, is the same who used it suc- 
cessfully in Mr. Wilson’s case, whose testimony you have lately 
published. Mr. B. is a Lymington man; | am also a native of 
that place, though for the ast ten years in practice here ae ao 
solicitor. rs, &c. H. Rie 

* To Messrs. C. & A. Oldridge. Newport, > <4 ‘Wiehe, 

Sept. 
Price 38. 6d., 68., and 11s. per Bottle. Noother — ay he ~ouaian. 
Ask for Oldridge's Balm, and never be persuaded to use any 

article as a substitute. 13, Wellington-street P North, seven doors 
North of the Strand. 


EV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY’S NEW and 
SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT of MIND and HEAD or 
NERVOUS COMPLANTS.—J ust published, 10th Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Simpkin & Co. London; and all ksellers.—* This ee the —_ 
book we have on nervousness.” "— Prof. TT pty ts WELV 

CHAPTERS on MINDand HEA Dor. NERVOUS COMPLAINT: 
including the Causes, Cure, &c. of Depression of Spirits and 
other Nervous Symptoms, franked to every address if 36 stamps are 
sent to the Author, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. London ; 
or his PAMPHLET (g7th thousand). NOVEL OBSERVATI tons 
on Mind and Head or Nervous Complaints, will be franked if 
stamp is sent. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU" 


BA pp td HEALTH-RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS » 
and INFANT 











— REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, ont effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, pens. neo! as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for parveuss stomachic, intestinal, liver = 
bilious complaints, however deeply , dyspepsia (indigestion 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, tea 
oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption pe a -_ rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach d@ regnancy, at 
sea, and under ail other circumstances, debility i? the aged as 
well as infants, fits, eveome, cramps, paralysis, & 
A few out of 50,000 cures :— 

Cure, No. 71, of avapepsia from the Hight Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—" I have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies. 

Cure, No, 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony f from dys 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been re- 
moved by Du Barry's excelient food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure, No. 150:—** Twent; 2 -five years’ nervousn constipation, 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by bu Barry's Food in a very short time.—W. R. 
Reeves, Pool Anthon, , Tiverton. 

% ‘ight years’ sree a, nervomsenent, debility, 
with cramps. spasms, and nausea, for which my servant had con- 
sulted the advice of many, hove & been effectually removed by — 
Barry’s delicious food ina very short time. I shall be happ; 
answer ong & inquiries.—Kev. John W. Flavell, Riddlington L- 
tory, Norfolk 

Cure, No.1 809 : —* Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pain 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which rendered my 
life very miserable, have been radically removed by, Du Barry's 


food.—Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of yy -a- 
am Hunt, . Barrister-at- 


Similar testimonials from Willi 
Law, King’s Coll Sy . who, after muffin 60 years from 
partial paralysis, the use of his limbs ina very short 
time upon this pote a atieed; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of: 
functional disorders; Mr. Thomas ouse, Bromley, reco! 
ing the cure of a lady from commeaiian and sickness autie preg- 
nancy; Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Wa —— 
cross, Herts, a cure of extreme ner 
gatherings ; ; Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near r Li versecl, @ 
cure of 10 years’ dyspepsia and nervous irritability ; ; Drs. Ure and 
pty © ames Shorland, Esq., No. 3, Sydney-terrace, ing, 
Berks, late 8: mine in the 96th bh Bestment,o cure of dropsy ; James 
Porter, Esq., -street. Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, —_ 
general debility. The only remedy which has obtained 50,000 
Seathmoutens of cures of the mek and many other complain 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, u 
been abandoned as incurable. 

sa measure of precaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious imitations, Messrs. Du Barry & Co. have 
appointed such agents in Londen’ and the country, iif b 
respectability is an additional — to the public of t 
gunainenens, of their health-restori Thus in London are 
agents—Fortnum, Mason & Co., is Piccadilly, purveyors to Her 
Majesty the Queen; ‘Tedges & Butler, 1 155, Regent etree; ead 
through a) grocers, ch ist. 
In canisters, suitably packed for all climates, and with full yo 
structions, -~ 1ia.; 121b. 228.; super refined, 51b. 228. ; 50 Ste. 
The 10 Ib: and 12 tb. carriage free 200 miles on receipt of post-~ 
office ovder—De Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS are 

a Universal Remedy for OLD WOUNDS and OBSTINATE 
SOKES.—Mr. John Mackie, Proprietor of the * Northern Ensign,” 
Wick, informs Professor Holloway, by letter, dated Apr il, 1851, 
that he is aware of numerous instances in which Hollows ay’s Oint- 
ment and Pills have been of the test service to sufferers in 
waas pant of the aventay. more mee ally as regards wounds of Jong 
standing ; and that he could. permitted, give the names oe 
many respectable parties who fs ane bees been entirely cu by 
use. No family should be oa a papely ¢ these cee 
medicines, which are so ly celebrated throughout the civilized 
world —-Sold by rt het a at Professor Holloway’s esta- 
blishment, 9, Strand, Londen, 
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In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. the Second Edition of 
‘HE SONGS of the BIRDS; or, Analogies of 
Animal and ee etre Life. 


1.A. 
Prebendary of Piteiet a and Author ri Family Prayers.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. _ 


EVANS ON THE a RELATIONS OF MAN. 
Tn small 8vo. Si 78. 6d. the Second Edition of 
HE MINISTRY of the BODY. 
By the Rey. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D. 
Vicar of Heversham, 

Late Fellow 4 Trinity College, Cambridge, and Author of ‘The 
Rectory of Valehead,’ and the* Bishopric of Souls.’ 
metneane 8t. be is Coarcigaré, and hg rm pater & ‘ 

Of whom may me Author, 





BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 
3, QUAI MALAQUAIS, 


Near the Pont pes Arts, Paris. 
Sold by DULAU & CO. Soho-square, and ROLANDI, Berners- 
street. London, 
At the rate of One Shilling for a Franc, 
a 
ABECEDAIRE FRANCAIS ILL ISTRE, 
ALBUM CONTENANT ‘500 GRAVURES, 
A L'USAGE baa Parise ET DES GRANDS 


Eg 





PAROCHIAL SKETCHES. In Verse. (With 
Woodcuts.) 6s. 


COMPANION ATLAS TO THE WORKS OF HUMBOLDT, 
SOMERVILLE, &c. 
On November 1, new edition, aw i< Maps, price 128. 6d. 


HE HAND ATLAS. a PHYSICAL GEO. 

GRAPHY, a Collection of 24 folio and ito. Maps and Plates, 

_ 1l Key Maps, on Steel and full coloured, illustrative re 
phical Distribution of Natural Phenomena. —— 

EDITO of *‘the University Atlas of the Middle Ages” From 

the Atlas of Dr. Berghaus. Original Maps, drawn by and under 

= Superintendence of Drs, Kitter, Kiepert, Grimm, and Oetzel, 


hortly, 

The HISTORICAL ATLAS, from the Disso- 
lution of the Roman Empire in the W est, to the Abdication of 
aeneee. With Indexes of Places and principal Events. By the 
EDITOR of * University Atlas ey Middle Ages,’ &c. &c. 15 
Maps, imp. 4to. cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 

_ Edward Gower, 9, Princes-street, Bedford-row. 


This day is published, in feap. Svo. price 3s. 33. 6d. | bout und, 
LYMPUS AND ITS INHABITANTS: A 
Narrative Sketch of the CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 
With an he a oy containing a Survey of the Egyptian Mytho- 
logy in its relation to the Classical, and a brief Account of the differ- 
ent Names and Attributes of the Divinities, Demigods, and Heroes. 
For the Use of Schools Private Students. By AGNES 
SMITH. Edited by JOHN CARMICHAEL, M.A., one of the 
Classical Masters of the High School of Edinburgh. 


oe Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
ednesday, Sept. 24, in large 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 


"OMER' $ ILIAD: Books I. VI. XX. and 
XXIV. From a -y Text as revised by Mr. Veitch. 
With a Copious Vocabulary. For the 7 of Schools and Col- 
leges. By JAMES FERGUSSON, M.D. F.ELS., Rector of the 
est End Academy, Aberdeen ; and Editor rid ana cataae Ana- 
basis, Books I. and IL, with Copious Vocabula 
The Vocabulary contains an ge aor avery word that 
occurs, and a translation of the more difficult passag 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


DR. NEWMAN'S NEW WORK, 
Which has = the thanks of the — os Birmingham. 
is day is published, Svo. NT 
ECTURES on the PRESENT POSITION of 
CATHOLICS in ENGLAND. By JOHN ~ gia NEW- 
MAN, D.D., Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Ner 
By post for 1s. extra. 

London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street; and all Book- 
_ oe 
Now publishing, with 26 Tiegieations (price 58. 6d.), a re-issue 

0 
L ON DON LABOUR 
AND THE 
LONDON POOR. 

A Cyclopedia of the Condition and Earnings of (1) Those that 
will work; (2) Th one, Lag) one t work ; and (3) Those that will 
not work. = RY MAYHEW. 
fice, 16, Upper W ellington- street, S Strand. 


— ready, with Illustrations (price 11d.) Pant X. of 
N DON L ABOU 
AND THE 


L° 
LONDO N POOR, 
Commencing = Series, on “ Those hoe will not work,” 
‘5 ENRY MAYHEW. 
Office, 16, Upper Wellington- an, Strand. 


Published this day (price 3d.), No, 41 of 
N DON LA 








R 
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Oo UR 
AND THE 
LONDON POOR. 


Illustration—a Roman Brothel. 
Office, 16, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
Ss B. All ithe back Numbers are now reprinted. 


MESSRS. HOPE « oe’ s NEW PUBLICA- 


1. The Present Crisis in in ~% aA in Relation to our 


Overland Communication with India. Price 1s. 
. Rambles through Rome, descriptive of the City 
and its Inhabitants. By the Chevalier. De Chatelain. Price 12s. 6d. 
ibraries. 

3. Lights and Shades on a Traveller's Path. By 

Janet Robertson. Price 12s, 6d. 
London: Hope & Co. Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough-street ; 

by whom Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, &c. are printed “and pub- 
lished very greatly under the usual charg es. 


MIRABEAU AND DE LA MARCK. 
ORRESPONDANCE entre le COMTE DE 
MIRABEAU et le COMTE DE LA MARCK, Prince 
@’Aremberg, pendant les Années 1789, 99 et 91. Par M. AD. DE 
BACOURKT. 3 vols. 8vv, price 15s. 





KING ALFRED. 
KGENIG /ELFRED u. seine Stelle in 
Geschichte Englands. Yon Dr. R. PAULI. 8vo. price 63. 


EPISTOLA. OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. 
=> Edition, edited by E. MUNCH. vo. published at 128. ; 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


der 





de Lectures Frangaises suivis de notions ¢lémentaires 
des connaissances usuelles propres 4 développer lintelligence des 
enfants ; & orner leur mémoire et a les instruire en les amusant, 
Paris, 1851. 1 vol. in-12 de 216 pages, la plupart A deux col. format 
carré, orné de 500 jolies, vign. anglaises et frangaises. Br. afr. Be., 

cart. 3fr. 75. Oven joli cart. 4 l’anglaise, ornements dorés, fers 
& froid. 5 fr., reliure pleine, 6 fr. 


NOUVEAUX ABECEDATRES 
ANGLAIS-FRANCAIS; LTALIEN-FRANCAIS ; ALLEMAND- 
FRANCAIS; ESPVAGNOL-FRANQAIS : 

Syllabaires complets, ou premier livre de lectures a l’usage des 
enfants qui apprennent A prononcer, 4 lire et A traduire ces langues; 
contenant des exercices sur l’alphabet, 'Cpellation, la pronouciation, 
vocabulaires, phrases familicres, t traductions interlinéaire et juxta- 
linéaire, notions grammaticales, des petits contes, des fables et sen- 
tences choisies, de courtes lecons sur lhisteire naturelle et les 
sciences, lectures courantes, notions de calcul, etc. Le tout orné 
d'un trés-grand nombre de gravures et vignettes sur bois, chaque 
abécédaire forme un joli volume in-12, cartonné, @environ 250 


pages. 
ANGLAIS- FRANCAIS, 4fr. 
ALLEMAND-FR ANG AIS, 3 fr. 
ITALIEN-FRANCAIS, 3fr. 50 ¢. 
ESPAGNOL-FRAN(CAIS, 3fr. 50. 

Ces ouvrages, parfaitement appropriés aux besoins de lenfance, 
ont le double avantage, par la variété de la maticre et des illustra- 
tions, d’amuser et d’instruire les enfants. En outre, ils classent 
dans leur mémoire une nomenclature varice de mots étrangers, qui 
les fait, pour ainsi dire, prcluder en s’amusant a }’étude des langues 

bene | condition indispensable d’avenir pour la génération 
actuelle. 


50¢. 


NOUVEAUX GUIDES DE CONVERSA- 


TIONS MODERNES 
FRANCAISES, ANGLAISES, ALLEMANDES, ITALIENNES 
ESPAGNOLES ET PORTUGAISES, 
Ou, DIALOGUES USUELS ET FAMILIERS, 

Convenables aux voyageurs et aux personnes qui se livrent 4 
Tétude de ces langues, 

Cette collection, d’un format ¢légant et portatif se compose de 
Vassemblage de diverses lavgues réunies, savoir, deux ensemble :— 

FRAN(AIS-ANGLAIS, FRANCAIS-PORTUGAIS, 
FRANCAIS-ALLEMAND, ANGLAIS-ALLEMAND, 
FRANCAIS-ITALIEN, ANGLAIS-ITALIEN, 
FRANC AIS-ESPAGNOL, ANGLAIS-ESPAGNOL. 
Formant chacun 1 vol. petit in-24, cartonné, 1 fr. 50. 
Quatre Langues Réunies, savoir : 
FRANCAIS, ANGLAIS, ALLEMAND et ITALIEN, 1 vol. petit 
in-24, cartonné, 2 fr. 25 c. 
FRANCAIS, ITALIEN, ESPAGNOL et PORTUGAIS, 1 vol. 
petit in- > carte aah 2 fr. 25. 
u les Six Langues Reéunies, save’ 
FRANCAIS, ANG: \Is, ALLEMAND, ITAL IEN, ESPAGNOL 
et PORTUGAIS, 1 vol. in 24, carré, 3 fr. 
PRONONCIATION FIGUREE. 

Ces mémes Conversations en Frangais ct en Anglais avec la pro- 
nonciation — de Anglais, 4 usage des Frangais. 1 vol. car- 
tonne. 2 fr. 2 

The same in ’ Roglish and French with the figured pronunciation 
rg te French words for the use of the English. 1 vol. in boards, 


LES AVENTURES DI DE TELEMAQUE 
EN SIX LANGUE: 
PRAnGAM, ANGLAIS, ALUEMAN, D.  ITALIEN, 
ESPAGNOL et PORTUG 
Paris, 1837, Un beau vol. in- = 3 “tr. 
Ou peut se procurer une seule langue eu 1 vol. in-12, ou deux 
réunies, eavols 
En Anglais, 3 fr. 50 c. En ‘Allemand, 4 fr. 
En Italien, 3 fr. 5v c. Eu Portugais, 4 fr. 
En Espagnol, 3 fr. 50 ¢. En Frangais, 2 fr. 50 c. 
Deux des langues ws dessus en face l'une de l'autre forment 
vol. in-i2, savoir: 
nglais et Francais, 6 rs | Anglais et Italien, 7 f. 50 c. 
ite ien et Franguis, 7 fr. 50 ¢. Anglais et Es gnol 7 fr. 50. 
oer et Frangais, 7 7! fr. 50. | Anglais et Allemand, z fr. 50. 
mand et Francais, 7 fr. 5°. Anglais et Portugais, 7 fr. 50. 
Senate et Frangais,7 fr. 30. | 


DICTIONNAIRES DIAMANTS. 


Contenant le Frangais,l’Anglais,1'Italien,!’ poe nei ‘Espagnol, 
Avee chacun sa contre-partie 4 vol. in-32, papier vélin, brochés, 
au lieu de 22 fr.,, 12 fr., ou reliés, 16 ir au lieu de 2s fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ANGLAIS.- FRANCAIS et 
FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS, contenant tous les mots adoptés dans 
les deux lan yues, rédigé d‘aprés les meilleares ary ee par 


TIBBINS. Paris, 2 tomes cn 1 vol in-32, pap. vél., 3 fr.—Relié 
fagon maroquin. 4 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ITALIEN-FRANCAIS et 
FRANG AIS-ITALIEN, contenant plus de 10,0¢ 0” mots omis 
dans les autres dictionnaires portatifa, pee be AR BERL, revu et 
augmenté d’explications grammaticales. r RO Na. Paris, 
2 tomes en 1 vol. in-32, papier v- “lin, 3h R eke facon maro- 
quin. 4 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ALLEMAND-FRAN CAIS 
et FRANG \IS-ALLEMAND, composé sur les meilletrs dic- 
tionnaires publiés dans les deux langues, et plus Pete ticuli ere* 
ment sur ceux de Mozin et de Thibaut, par J. EDEY. 
Paris, 2 tomes en 1 vol. in-32, papier vclin, 3 fr. aie — 
maroquin. 4 fr. 


DICTIONNATRE ESPAGN OL-FRANC AIS et 
F RANG AILS-E SPAGHOL, a’ ‘ap: és les dicti¢ onnaires de l’Aca- 
démic E spagnole, de Académie Frangaise, de Laveaux, Boiste 
et autres, par D.G. TRAPANI. Paris, 2 tomes en 1 vol. in-32, 
3 fr.—Relié fagon maroquin. 4 fr. 


COLBURN & Co.'s 
NEW WORKS. 


MRS. MATTHEWS; 
FAMILY MYSTERIES. 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols, 


or, 
A Novel. By 


II. 
MARIAN WITHERS, By GeERat. 
DINE E. JEWSBU RY, Author of ‘Zo 
&e. 3 vols. " 


“ Full of cleverness and originality."—Hzaminer. 


III. 
SPAIN AS IT IS. By G. A. nog 
KINS, Esq., Author of ‘Travets in Erntopy; 


‘A Visit To THE Great Oasis,’ &e, 2 vols, 
with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 


IV. 


ALBAN, a Tale. 


*Lapy Auice.’ 3 vols. 


CEAPMAN'S LIBRARY FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


No. I. SKETCHES of EUROPEAN CApI- 
TALS. By WILLIAM WARE, Auth 
Letters Soom Palmyra,’ * Aurelian, "Ke. or of “Saath; @ 
‘cap. 8vo. Ornamental Cover, One Shilieg 
Un a few days, 
John Chapman, 142, Strand, London. 


NEW AMERICAN WORKS, 


LEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 
y SAMUEL ST. JOHN 
Professor of Chemistry and Socleay § in Western Reserue College 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 


By the Author of 








ELEMENTS of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, 
y ALBERT E. CHURCH, A.M. 
Professor of — sin U.S. ae Academy. 
1 vol. Svo. halfealf, ss. 


LIFE of JOHN PAUL JONES. 
By JOHYN HENRY SHERBURNE. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 128, 


VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
y Lieutenant WILKES. 
Commander oft the United States Exploring Expedition. 
vol. 8vo. cloth, 127 Engravings, 188. 


A WINTER i MADEIRA, 


A SUMMER aed SPAIN AND FLORENCE. 
JOHN A. DIX. 
ee Edition. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 68. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
JULY. 68. 


. Life of Southey. 

. The Anglo-Saxon Race. 

Freund’s Latin Lexicon. 

Colton’s Public Economy. 
Sanitary Reform. 

Sir Jamsetjee "Jecjeebhoy. 

Life of Blennerhasset. 

Unity of Language and Mankind. 
Life of James H. Perkins. 
Johnston's Notes on North America. 
Giifillau’s Bards of the Bible. 
Critical Notices. 


John Chapman, 142, Strand, London. 


Pre eernunrrt 


itd 


” Saat published, in post Svo. price 98, cloth, 


{OLDEN DREAMS and WAKIN 
REALITIES; being the Adventures of a Gold-Seeker : 
California. on the Pacific Islands. 
By WILLIAM SHAW. 

“ All who wish to foresee the probable * Waking Realities’ = 
‘Golden Dreams’ will do well to read Mr. Shaw’s animated 
graphic narrative.”— Britannia. 

“It is calculated to enlighten adyenterers on 
encounter and expect in Ca fitornia.” — 

“The contents of the book are ‘rath. “ihe, the author's adven: 
tures humerous, and the narration is extremely interesting” 


“ No book = California has given a better lesson than these nm 
ventures.” — Critic. 

“ Mr. Shaw suffered, and saw suffering, such as in fiction would 
seem unnatural : his career was one continued series of 
privation and labouz, with frequent danger and risk of life.” 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


all they have to 
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Printed by James Hoimes, of No. 4, New Orm we: rect, in the 
county of Middlesex, printer. at his office No. Took 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew,  theeaid coun! arth, 
published by Joux Fravycis, of No. 14, W ‘ellington~ -street. N ; 
in the por pore Publisher. ‘nt No. 14, in Wellington-stree J~-4 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.— — Agents ao“ 
ScoTLaND, iow Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for Ine 





Mr. John Robertson, Dublin —Saturday, September 20, 1851. 





